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A TRAVELLER, who intends to make public his observations, should 
possess various essential qualifications; he should be a calm, un- 
prejudiced spectator, his views of men, manners, and customs 
should be comprehensive and liberal, and he should, by all means, 
be a faithful and just narrator. Dr Dekay, the author of the 
work whose title heads this article, appears, in many respects, ad- 
mirably adapted to compose an entertaining and instructive book 
of travels; he is a well read gentleman, a classical scholar, a keen 
and scrupulous examiner, and when uninfluenced by perverse pre- 
possessions, a fair and candid recorder. His work, however, bears 
evident marks of deep rooted and unjust aversion to the Greeks, and 
he eagerly seizes upon every occasion that offers, to depreciate 
their character, and to picture them as a debased, corrupt, un- 
faithful, cheating, lying, perfidious and treacherous race. 

We are no advocates for Grecian purity, but we are well satis- 
fied that the author of the Sketches in Turkey has to answer to 
the charge of unfair and illiberal representation so far as regards 
the Greeks, 

That the modern Greek has degenerated, and that he does not 
possess the virtues of his ancestors, we are willing to admit, but we 
are by no means prepared to believe, on the ipse dixit of Dr De- 
kay, that he is the hateful and disgusting object, he has described 
him. Many causes have operated in producing a deterioration in 
his moral and intellectual attributes, but none so powerfully as the 
Turkish bondage under which he so long groaned. 

The exactions, cruelties, and despotism of the Ottoman rulers pre- 
pared him, bythe natural agency of a concatenation of oppressive 
measures, rigidly enforced by the ferocious:Turk, to the commission 
of any crime, however revolting to humanity, and the adoption of 
any means, however shocking to moral sensibility, to obtain the 
restoration of his liberty, and the gratification of his long slumber- 
ing revenge. 
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It is easier, under these circumstances, for the human mind to 
retrograde than advance, and the only wonder is, that the affec- 
tionate and softer feelings of the heart should, upon so many occa- 
sions, have manifested themselves, as is recorded by more liberal 
tourists than Dr Dekay. Our author says that “with the single ex- 
ception of the attachment of the Greeks to letters, the united voice 
of antiquity gives a very unfavourable idea, not only of their moral 
character, but of their principles of government.” Now, this is 
mere assertion, and we deny that “the united voice of antiquity” 
has declared against the moral virtues of the Greeks. The worst 
character given to them even by St Paul, was that they “spent 
their time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing,” and that “in all things they were too superstitious ;” and a 
modern writer, whose classical researches are entitled to confidence, 
informs us that “the Athenians, although corrupted, were not so 
gross as the people of modern times; their vices were of a peculiar 
kind; they were fond of indulgence, but their indulgences were 
not those of low sensuality: taste and elegance of a refined sort 
went hand in hand with their luxury; it had more in it of vanity 
and self complacence than of brutality, and the very delight and 
pride they took in contemplating the most ye nee effusions 
of human genius, preserved them from the ordinary effects of de- 
generacy: they were still capable of appreciating and admiring 
what was best; they scarcely ever attached themselves but to per- 
sons or things endowed with some superior excellence; though 
they were not always sufficiently firm in their attachment; in the 
midst of their weakness, they have something that irresistibly wins 
on our affections, and forces us less to blame, than to pity their 
mistakes.” 

It is admitted, as an established fact, that the writings of su- 
perior men exert an influence on the manners and morals of the 
age in which they live; hence we may be allowed to form a judg- 
ment, partial, to be sure, of the existing state of society at any 
given period, if we possess the works of the poets, philosophers, 
moralists and dramatists of that particular age. Assuming this, 
then, as legitimate ground, we shall exhibit a few of the principles, 
doctrines and sentiments of the great men of ancient Greece. Be- 
lieving that, however disposed the citizens of Athens might have 
been to licentiousness and moral debasement, the public teachings 
of their wise men would undoubtedly, not only, in some measure, 
check a public display of gross and corrupt manners, but also create 
a desire for moral improvement and an admiration of the practice 
of virtue. 

Plato taught his disciples that the greatest happiness consisted 
in the contemplation of the first good God, and that the end of this 
knowledge was to render men as similar to God as the condition of 
human nature would admit. His followers were, therefore, en- 
joined to be prudent, just, holy and temperate. Aristotle placed 
moral felicity in the practice and exercise of virtuous principles, 
and morning and evening, he was to be found in the Lyceum, ex- 
horting his hearers to do that which is just and right. Socrates 
declaimed against sensual indulgence, and the youth of Athens 
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were taught to love virtue and goodness. The philosophy of Epi- 
curus was of the most beneficial and lofty kind, and chasteness of 
manners and purity of morals were the themes upon which he ex- 
patiated, and the excellence of his virtues, the regularity and so- 
berness of his habits were living commentaries on his doctrines. 
We may learn from the poems of Homer, that the Greeks were ac- 
quainted with many of the luxuries of life, and that notwithstand- 
ing their corruptions (when compared with our present standard of 
moralily,) which were in consequence, principally, of their religious 
superstitions, they entertained exalted ideas of virtue, and were 
at all times rigidly punctual in the performance of their devotions, 
and the celebration of their sacrifices to the Gods. 

The morality of Socrates was of the most pure and lofty charac- 
ter, and his maxims would do honour to a philosopher of the nine- 
teenth century, in the full blaze of successful science, and enjoying 
the accumulated wisdom of ages under the benign, the softening, 
the etherealizing influence of christianity. - 

The poets and dramatists of Greece touched the feelings of the 
heart, and awakened the sensibilities of humanity by their eloquent, 
pathetic, and richly adorned productions. When an Athenian au- 
dience could listen with pleasure to suchsentiments as the following, 
uttered by Iphigenia, in one of the tragedies of Euripides, assured- 
ly they possessed sensibility, and were feelingly alive to the most 
tender emotions. 

“ Would that I had the voice of Orpheus” (she says) “to per- 
suade you, oh my father! but, saving these tears, I have no elo- 
quence to offer. Ah, let me not die in the freshness of my life! 
sweet is the light of heaven—let me not see what is beneath. I 
was the first who called you father—I was the first whom you 
called your child—tbe first whom you caressed on your knees— 
the first who returned the caresses of childhood. It was then you 
were wont to say—shall I one day behold thee, my daughter, hap- 
pily married in thine husband’s house? I replied, with my cheek on 
thine, yes, my father, I shall one day receive him in mine own 
house when he is grown old, and cheer him with every kindly 
office. Look upon me—give me a kiss, my father!” - 

Deep sensibility is portrayed in this beautiful passage, and we 
could fill volumes with extracts from the writers of Greece of a 
moral and feeling tendency. 

Aristophanes and Anacreon are the only writers whose works 
deserve reprehension; the former ridiculed the wise, virtuous 
and patriotic Socrates on the stage, and the latter sung, in Ovidian 
strains, the pleasure of women and of wine. 

But even his poetry is not more gross and licentious than that 
of the modern Ovid, Tom Moore. We are no enthusiasts for Gre- 
cian virtues, but we do feel indignant when injustice is done to the 
descendants of Xenophon, Pericles, Aristides, Sophocles, Hesiod, 
and hosts of heroes, historians, poets and philosophers, frora whom 
we have obtained the light of ancient wisdom, imbibed the prin- 
ciples of itheir refined and elegant philosophy, and by whose soft 
and pathetic, sublime and magnificent, glowing and fervid poetry 
we have been charmed and enraptured. What individual, whose 
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bosom ever glowed with admiration at the mighty achievements of 
Greece's ancient heroes, or whose heart ever throbbed with the full 
tide of enchanted feeling pressing on it, at the intellectual great- 
ness and splendour of the magi and sophi, who adorned the Lyceum 
and the academic groves of Athens, could put his foot on the sacred 
ground of Attica, and not contemplate with delight the soil upon 
which so many mighty deeds had been done; and in calling up from 
the affluent storehouse of memory the scenes of Salamis, the plains 
of Marathon, and the pass of Thermopyle, would not be enraptured 
with ardent and boundless joy, at the glorious retrospection. He 
who could not find in Grecian character something to admire, after 
meditating on the patriotism, and self-sacrificing courage of Leoni- 
das, contemplating the magic poctry of Homer and the sublime 
philosophy of Socrates, Plato, and Epicurus, must have a soul as 
cold and callous as the northern Goth or barbarian Vandal. We 
shall, for the present, forbear to extend on this subject our re- 
marks any further, but at once proceed to the pleasurable em- 
gh of awarding to Dr Dekay that praise which, aside from 

is opinions of the Greeks, he so richly merits. He has written a 
very clever book, and many of his observations are characterized 
by good sense and sound reflection. 

His views are comprehensive, and the tone, prevailing through- 
out the work, is candid, liberal, and benevolent. 

He has done more justice to the followers of the Crescent than 
any preceding writer, and the lucid exposition, which he has given 
of their manners, customs, habits, and opinions, is entitled to the 
warmest praise. 

English travellers never find anything out of their “seagirt 
isle,” worthy of their admiration or praise, but are so completely 
saturated with ridiculous and contemptible prejudices, that it is a 
dificult matter to drive anything into their minds, that does not 
accord with their preconceived and erroneous notions. Our author, 
on the contrary, went forth to “note mankind” with an unbiassed 
mind, (our readers will please to recollect that we now have no 
reference to the Grecks,) and he has related all he felt and heard 
and saw in the simple, unsophisticated language of truth; neither 
embellished by fiction, nor deformed by unjust representation. His 
descriptions are pleasing, lively, and picturesque, neither fatiguing 
by prolixity of detail, nor offending by partial and unsatisfactory 
relation. His remarks are amusing, and, on many subjects, pro- 
found and philosophical. His style is classically chaste and pure; 
and we, unhesitatingly, declare that his travels are the most in- 
structive, ingenious, and attractive which we have ever perused. 

_ We shall not impose upon the patience of our readers a con- 
tinuation of our reflections, but introduce to them the passages 
which we have marked for insertion. Before doing this, however, 
we would remind them, that to present a regular analysis of a 
book of travels, or a mere synopsis of contents, would be impossible, 
unless we devoted all the pages of the Magazine to that one pur- 
pose alone ; but, as that would be foreign to our designs, and totally 
unsuited to the wants and tastes of the patrons of this periodical, 
we must be content with merely exhibiting such portions as we 
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think will interest and amuse; and, at the same time, while we in- 
dulge in general criticism, we shall avoid, as much as possible, 
those subtle disquisitions, refinements, and verbose elucidations, 
which distinguish and adorn the pages of a Dutch commentator. 
The Minaret is thus described. 

“It is,” says the author, ‘*a slender tower, about ten feet in dia- 
meter, and from forty to eighty feet high. A spiral staircase with- 
in leads to a projecting balcony, near the top, from whence the 
muzzim, or parish clerk, calls the faithful to prayer. Thesé mina- 
rets are always painted white, and their summits terminate in a 
black, pointed, conical roof. They are always connected with a 
mosque, and produce a pleasing and picturesque effect in the dis- 
tance, in spite of the ludicrous association excited by their grotesque 
form. They have not unaptly been compared to a gigantic candle, 
surmounted by the extinguisher.” 

The description of the Bazaar, in Constantinople, which we here 
subjoin, is interesting. 

‘* The Bazaar is a collection of shops, where goods are sold by 
retail; it covers several acres, and contains numerous streets, cross- 
ing each other in every direction. A description of one shop will 
serve for all. It is a little stall, about ten or twelve feet square, 
hung round with the various articles exposed for sale; like the 
shops of Pompeii, they are entirely open in front, and are closed 
at night by hanging shutters, which serve as an awning during the 
day. The floor of the stall is raised two feet from the ground ; and 
upon a small rug, spread out on this floor, sits the cross-legged 
Turkish or Armenian shopkeeper. A small door behind him opens 
into a little recess or apartment, where those articles are kept, 
which cannot be conveniently exposed in the stall. In making pur- 
chases, it is necessary to be on your guard, if you would avoid the 
grossest imposition. The Armenian, Greek, Persian, and Jewish 
shopkeepers do not hesitate to ask, at first, double the price which 
they eventually mean to take, and the Turk is fast falling into the 
same practice. . ' 

** After I had visited these bazaars several times, I inquired of a 
Turk, from whom I had made several purchases, why he had 
adopted the unfair practices of his neighbours? He replied that 
they had informed him, that Franks were so much in the habit of 
beating down the price, that if they named immediately the low- 
est sum, they would never be able to dispose of their goods, and 
that finding this to be really the case, he had, of course, adopted 
the practice. In general, however, it is safest to deal with the 
Turk. The bazaars are covered overhead, and, in many places, 
arched over with stone in a substantial manner. As you traverse 
them, astonishment is raised at their apparently endless extent 
and varied riches. Here, as far as the eye can reach, are seen ranges 
of shops, filled with slippers and shoes of various brilliant hues; 
there are exposed the gaudy products of the Persian loom. At one 
place, drugs and spices fill the air with scents, while, at another, a 
long line of arms and polished cutlery flash upon the eyes. 

“Each street is exclusively occupied by a particular branch of 
trade, and we traversed for hours the various quarters in which 
books, caps, jewellery, harness, trunks, garments, furs, etc. were 
separately exposed for sale. The crowds which thronged the ba- 
zaars were so dense, that it was with no little difficulty we made 
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good our way; and when to this are added the numerous persons 
who were running about, holding up articles for sale, and crying 
out the price at the top of their voices—the sonorous Turkish ac- 
cent predominating over the various dialects, of Europe, with the 
running accompaniment of the ceaseless Greek chatter, one may 
form a tolerably accurate idea of the noise and bustle of the scene.” 

At sunset, the gates of the Bazaar are closed, and no. person 
sleeps within its walls. It has twentytwo immense gates, which 
open into as many different streets. 

Constantinople is abundantly supplied with water, by means of 
numerous aqueducts; and, our author says, “ that, in this particu- 
lar, the commercial emporium of the United States is some centu- 
ries behind the metropolis of Turkey.” 

The New Yorkers, we hope, will profit by this kindly hint, for 
their water is certainly detestable to the palate and revolting to 
the stomach. The mortality of cholera, in that city, was, in a 
great measure, to be ascribed to the want of a plentiful supply of 
good, wholesome water. 

We have been undeceived, in regard to our being the only peo- 
ple on earth not burthened with a national debt. It appears, from 
Dr Dekay’s statements, that the Turks are not only at present 
exempt from this national encumbrance, but have always been 
free from national] responsibilities. “'The ordinary revenue,” he says, 
“is about fourteen millions of dollars, and is more than suflicient for 
the expenses of government, which rarely exceeds two millions.” 
The Turks have no public stock, and are totally ignorant of bank- 
ing operations. It were to be wished that we could say as much 
of the citizens of our own country, for we fear that the question of 
banks or no banks will, at some period, not very remote, involve us 
in many disputes and difficulties, and necessarily place the opera- 
tive mechanic and rich capitalist at open variance and direct hos- 
tility. That banks are not essential to the commerce of a country, 
is evident from the States of Holland, which have no banks of dis- 
count, but merely one of deposite in the city of Amsterdam, 
from which no paper is issued in the form of notes, As banks are 
at present organized, we cannot look upon them in any other light 
than swindling machines established by law. The whole system 
must be revised, and, if we are to have banks, we hope they will 
be chartered upon the improved principles of the age, so as to pre- 
sent the fairest chance of being beneficial to the poor operative, 
who toils, whether physically or mentally, for the means necessary 
to his sustenance, and the preservation of his being. At present, 
these institutions are well calculated to facilitate the unjust specu- 
lative interests of the capitalist, while they tend by the monopoly 
of money, to oe and hold in vassal bondage, the genius, talents, 
and learning of our country.—From the account given by our au- 
thor, it is manifest that we have been most wofully deceived in 
the antecedent descriptions given of the privileges and liberties of 
the Moslem women. Turkish jealousy existed only in the minds of 
sagacious and penetrating travellers, but was nowhere to be found 
in the domicile of the Mohammedan. 

He permits his wife to go and come when she pleases, and rarely 
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takes upon himself to inquire into the nature and objects of her 
peregrinations. Indeed, the Islamite wife is less carefully observed 
than the American spouse; her opportunities are much greater 
for an intrigue, and the chances of detection much less, than are to 
be found in Great Britain or America. 

Turkish travellers, heretofore, have drawn largely upon the 
credulity of their readers by gross misrepresentation, exaggerated 
description, and mendacious dogmatism. 

But Dr Dekay has shown an example worthy of imitation; he 
examines carefully, is diligent in his inquiries, and records faithfully. 
He informs us in relation to the jealousy of the Turks that their 
reluctance to converse about women has been alleged as a proof 
of their jealousy. 

**The whole amount of this,” says our author, ‘is, that they 
consider it an improper topic, and that to introduce any con- 
versation on this subject is an undoubted evidence of ill breeding. 
We have had opportunities of hearing the remarks of even young 
Turks on topics allied to this, and they would form an amusing 
contrast with the ordinary conversation of our well educated young 
men: we need scarcely add that the advantage on the score of mo- 
rality, to say nothing of propriety, is much in favour of the Moslem. 
When we, therefore, state that the Turks consider it as a mark of 
illbreeding to speak of each other’s wives, we offer, at once, an 
apology and explanation of their conduct. . 

* The internal arrangement or distribution of a Turkish house- 
hold has also furnished a fruitful text for those who declaim about 
Turkish jealousy. Every woman’s house is in fact divided into two 
parts—the Harem, or women’s apartment, and the Salamlik, or part 
allotted to the men. We have been in several Turkish houses now 
occupied by Franks, where this arrangement can be conveniently 
studied. A long room communicating with several others is the 
ordinary living apartment of the women and female domestics. In 
this room all the household operations, such as sewing, spinning, 
cleaning etc. are performed, and here too they take their meals. 
Around this room is a range of closets or cupboards three feet 
high, which contain domestic utensils, clothes, and other articles 
appertaining to a household. Upon the top of these closets they 
sleep at night, and, similar to the men, with their clothes on. This 
unseemly practice they have in common with the Greeks, who do 
not, however, correct it like the Turks by frequent ablutions, and 
who are said, at least the lower classes, to wear out a suit of 
clothes before it leaves their backs. The apartments for the hus- 
band and the male domestics offer nothing peculiar except that 
they are distinct from those of the women; in some houses the 
communication is completely cut off except by a single door, of 
which the husband and wife have each a key. In others, the food 
prepared by the women is conveyed into the Salamlik by means of 
a revolving cupboard, similar to the contrivances used in the con- 
vents of Europe. Theentrance from the street is equally distinct, 
_ and it is needless to add that the women have free ingress and 

egress. It is probable that the women are quite as much satisfied 
with this arrangement as the men: and if the truth could be as- 
certained, it would no doubt be discovered that it originated with 
the women themselves.. They must certainly be rid of those thou- 
sand petty annoyances which we are assured on competent authority, 
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takes upon himself to inquire into the nature and objects of her 
peregrinations. Indeed, the Islamite wife is less carefully observed 
than the American spouse; her opportunities are much greater 
for an intrigue, and the chances of detection much less, than are to 
be found in Great Britain or America. 

Turkish travellers, heretofore, have drawn largely upon the 
credulity of their readers by gross misrepresentation, exaggerated 
description, and mendacious dogmatism. 

But Dr Dekay has shown an example worthy of imitation; he 
examines carefully, is diligent in his inquiries, and records faithfully. 
He informs us in relation to the jealousy of the ‘Turks that their 
reluctance to converse about women has been alleged as a proof 
of their jealousy. 

**The whole amount of this,” says our author, ‘*is, that they 
consider it an improper topic, and that to introduce any con- 
versation on this subject is an undoubted evidence of ill breeding. 
We have had opportunities of hearing the remarks of even young 
Turks on topics allied to this, and they would form an amusing 
contrast with the ordinary conversation of our well educated young 
men: we need scarcely add that the advantage on the score of mo- 
rality, to say nothing of propriety, is much in favour of the Moslem. 
When we, therefore, state that the Turks consider it as a mark of 
illbreeding to speak of each other’s wives, we offer, at once, an 
apology and explanation of their conduct. 

* The internal arrangement or distribution of a Turkish house- 
hold has also furnished a fruitful text for those who declaim about 
Turkish jealousy. Every woman’s house is in fact divided into two 
parts—the Harem, or women’s apartment, and the Salamlik, or part 
allotted to the men. We have been in several Turkish houses now 
occupied by Franks, where this arrangement can be conveniently 
studied. A long room communicating with several others is the 
ordinary living apartment of the women and female domestics. In 
this room all the household operations, such as sewing, spinning, 
cleaning etc. are performed, and here too they take their meals. 
Around this room is a range of closets or cupboards three feet 
high, which contain domestic utensils, clothes, and other articles 
appertaining to a household. Upon the top of these closets they 
sleep at night, and, similar to the men, with their clothes on. This 
unseemly practice they have in common with the Greeks, who do 
not, however, correct it like the Turks by frequent ablutions, and 
who are said, at least the lower classes, to wear out a suit of 
clothes before it leaves their backs. The apartments for the hus- 
band and the male domestics offer nothing peculiar except that 
they are distinct from those of the women; in some houses the 
communication is completely cut off except by a single door, of 
which the husband and wife have each a key. In others, the food 
prepared by the women is conveyed into the Salamlik by means of 
a revolving cupboard, similar to the contrivances used in the con- 
vents of Europe. The entrance from the street is equally distinct, 
and it is needless to add that the women have free ingress and 

egress. It is probable that the women are quite as much satisfied 
with this arrangement as the men: and if the truth could be as- 
certained, it would no doubt be discovered that it originated with 
the women themselves.. They must certainly be rid of those thou- 
sand petty annoyances which we are assured on competent authority, 
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even the best of husbands are but too apt to create in an orderly 
family. For example, they are free from the nuisance of tobacco- 
smoke, of entertaining the husband’s “ dear five hundred friends,” of 
being compelled to listen to longwinded prosy conversations on 
trade or politics, and they are scarcely responsible for a husband’s 
appearance when he goes abroad. As they take their meals sepa- 
rately, there can be no sour looks or tart remarks, should the beef 
be underdone, or the soup be parboiled; and as the marketing is 
done by the women, the poor man must per force receive thank- 
fully whatever is placed before him, and swallow it without grum- 
bling.” 

We had marked several more passages, with which we intended 
to have adorned the pages of the Magazine, but find that we have 
already approached our limits, and must, therefore, refer our readers 
to the work itself, assuring them that they will be instructed and 
entertained in its perusal. In taking leave of Dr Dekay we can 
assure him that as his fireside companion in his travels, we have 
been highly delighted with his agreeable manners, sprightly re- 
marks, and animating conversation. 

He is, indeed, a pleasant companion, a sound philosopher, and 
discusses every topic within the sphere of his observation, in a 
manner both useful and attractive. 

It is to be regretted that we have not more such travellers,— 
they bring honour to themselves and glory to their country. We 
hope the time will not be long ere we shall again have the pleasure 
of meeting the author of Sketches in Turkey. 
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TO MY DAUGHTER GENEVIEVE. 
BY SUMNER L. FAIRFIELD. 


Star of my being’s early night! Hours o’er thy placid spirit 


Tender but most triumphant flower! 








Frail form of dust and heavenly light! 
Rainbow of storms that round me lower! 
Of tested love the pledge renewed, 
The milder luminary given 
To guide me, through earth’s solitude, 
To Love’s own home of bliss in heaven! 


Heiress of Fate! thy soft blue eye 
Throws o'er the earth its brightness 
now, 
As sunlight gushes from the sky 
In glory o’er the far hill’s brow; 
And light from thine ethereal home 
On every sinless moment lingers, 
As hope, o'er happier days to come, 
Thrills the heart’s harp with viewless fin- 
gers. 


For, from the fount of Godhead, thou, 
A ray midst myriads wandering down, 
Still wearst upon that stainless brow 
The seraph’s pure and glorious crown; 
Still—from thy Maker’s bosom taken 
To bear thy trial time below, 
Like sunlight flowers, by winds unshaken, 
The dews of heaven around thee glow. 


Like forest streams that glide and sing, 
When through the fresh and fragrant grass 

Breathes the immortal soul of ‘spring ; 
And through the realms of thy blest 

dreams, 

Thy high mysterious thoughts of Time, 
Heaven’s watchers roam by Eden streams, 

And hail thee, Love! in hymns sublime. 


But these bright days will vanish, Love! 
And thou wilt learn to weep o’er truth, 
And with a saddened spirit prove 
That bliss abides alone with youth. 
Cares may corrode that lovely cheek, 
And fears convulse that gentle heart, 
And agonies, thou darst not speak, 
Deepen as childhood’s hours depart. 


And thou, fair child! as years descend 
In darkness on thy desert track, 
Mayst tread thy wei without a friend, 
Gaze Are’ through tears, through shadows 
CK, 
And sigh unheard by all who stood 
Around thee on a happier day, 
And struggle with the torrent flood, 
That sweeps thy last pale hope away. 
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O’er the soft light of that blue eye 
Clouds of wild gloom may quickly gather, 
As, ere the sunburst of his sky, 
The tempest fell around thy father ; 
And mid the cold world’s wealth and pride, 
The chill of crowds, life’s restless stir, 
Thou mayst unknown with grief abide. 
Lone as the sea of Anadir. 


And thou wilt grow in beauty, love! 
While I am mouldering in the gloom, 
And like the summer rill and grove, 
Sigh a brief sorrow o’er my tomb ; 
And thou wilt tread the same wild path 
Of mirth and madness all have trod, 
Since time gave birth to sin and wrath— 
Till from the dust thou soarst to Gop! 


Doubts may assail thy soul, and woes 
Gather into a burning chain, 

And round thy darkened spirit close 
Mid loneliness,' disease and pain, 

When I no more can watch and guard 
Thy daily steps, thy nightly rest, 

Nor, with the strength of sorrow, ward 
Earth’s evil from thy spotless breast. 


Fed by the dust that gave thee breath, 
Wild flowers may bloom above my grave, 
And sigh in every night breeze, Death, 
When thou shalt shriek for me to save! 
The bosom, from whose fount thy lips 
The nectar drew of bliss below, 
May moulder in the soul's eclipse, 
And leave thee to thy friendless wo. 


E’en in the dawn of Time, thy heart 
Hath felt bereavement’s chill and blight; 
For thou hast seen the soul depart 
gy have clothed thy path with 
ght; 


The 


And now, my beautiful—my blest! 
Where on earth’s desert wilt thou find 
A guide—a friend— a home of rest 
‘or the bruised heart and troubled mind ? 


Dark wiles and snares and sorceries 
Will spread beneath thy feet, and stain 
Thy spirit with their glittering lies, 
Til phantom bliss doth end in pain ; 
And thou must feel, and fear, hide 
The doubts that gloom, the pangs that gnaw, 
And o’er a wreck’d heart wear the pride, 
That by its gloom doth guilt o’erawe. 


Yet dread not thou, my Genevieve! 
The ills allowed, allotted here ; 
Nor waste thy soul in thoughts that grieve— 
The trembling sigh, the burning tear! 
Mind builds its empire on the waste, 
And virtue triumphs in despair ; 
iltless wo of being past 
Is future glory’s deathless heir. 


Beware the soil of thoughts profane, 
The fluent speech of skill’d design, 
Passion that ends in nameless pain, 
And fiction drawn from fashion’s mine! 
He, who so wildly shadows out 
The darkest passions of our sin, 
Draws the dark bane, he strews about, 
From the deep fount of guilt within. 


Tue ANno1nTED keep thee, sinless child! 
Be on thy path, the ParacLete!: 
Through dreary wold and desert wild 
Tue Giver guide thy little feet! 
Like buds that bloom as blown flowers fall, 
New hopes wave o’er thee angel pini 
Till thou, with them who loyed thee—all— 
Blend round the smile of Gop in glory’s 
high dominions. 


THE WAYWARDNESS OF GENIUS. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF LETTERS. 


“ And is this the whole 
Of such men’s destiny beneath the Sun ? 
Must all the finer thoughts, the thrilling sense, 
The electric blood with which their arteries run, 
Their body’s self-turned soul with the intense 
Feeling of that which is, and fancy of 
That which should be, to such a recompense 


Conduct?” 


Prophecy of Dante. 


Tue waywardness of genius has been a perpetual theme for the 


moralist, the poet and the philosopher. One of the most striking 
traitsof wayward genius is an incapacity of satisfying its own ex- 
pectations, as well as those of the world, in relation to its moral 
and physical character; not only as it concerns its intellectual 
achievements, but even in relation to its personal deportment; for 
it isa fact attested by all history and experience that men of 
oon are seldom more agreeable in conversation, than they are 
aultless in their productions or happy in their lives. Seldom, or 
never, handsome, they are still less apt to be amiable, or pleasant 
as companions, or agreeable as friends. Being of quick sagacity, 
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and nice observation, they readily detect blemishes in others: and 
naturally irritable and sarcastic, they are prone to indulge in 
satire and turn the defects of others into ridicule. Vain and pre- 
suming, they are at the same time diffident and jealous of praise ; 
and while they are morbidly sensitive to censure, they are equally 
dissatisfied with applause. When you praise them, they doubt 
your sincerity; and when you reprove them, they question your 
judgment or suspect your friendship. ‘They are neither satisfied 
with themselves nor reconciled to the world. Although they are 
sometimes vain, yet they are too conscious of their own defects to 
be arrogant; but they are so superior to the world, that they 
feel proud when put in comparison with the general order of men, 
though humble when considered in the scale of positive perfection. 

Genius is, indeed, an enigma ; a something always to be studied, 
yet never to be understood. The strong and masculine features 
of lofty minds seem to conform every thing about them to this all 
controlling spirit of the soul. Made up of a concentration of vio- 
lent passions, they form vigorous conceptions and decided judg- 
ments; and thus become as inflexible in opinion, as they are rigid 
and unconciliating in manners. It is generally the quality of fee- 
ble minds and instinctive life, gifted with very moderate powers of 
perspicacity, or of imagination, to be amiable, soft and concili- 
ating; and it is less from acerbity of temper, than energy of intel- 
lect, that we find men of genius rough and ungentle in the announce- 
ment, and not less positive in the retention of their opinions. In 
general, women and men, not distinguished for strong attributes of 
mind, are the subjects of the soft, mild, and agreeable traits of cha- 
racter; which depend less on the goodness of the heart, than the 
serene composure of the intellect. Nervous irritability is more 
the cause than the effect of genius; and as this impels the mind to 
the perception of relations never discerned by others, so it awakens 
feelings and thoughts, which cannot brook the ignorance of less 
profound and comprehensive intellect, and fails to excite the sym- 
pathies of the less feeling heart. c 

It is for this reason that genius becomes too colossal to retain 
the proportions of grace, or the features of feminine delicacy in its 
character, however it may be distinguished for those qualities in its 
productions. Hence it is that men of genius are seldom, or never 
esteemed; and very rarely loved. They offend too many preju- 
dices to be agreeable—they assail too many errors not to be feared; 
they break down too many customs to be admired—they shock too 
many feelings to be loved. General dislike, fear, envy and hatred 
seem to be the only emotions they inspire, when they mix with the 
world—while, on the contrary, universal admiration and lasting re- 
nown are their lot, when they seclude themselves in devotion to 
the divinity that stirs within them. Then kindling to inspiration, 
they throw off the gems of heaven from the glowing laboratory of 
a fervid and exhaustless imagination, or compose treasures of know- 
ledge for the instruction of posterity. Thus they never satisfy the 
world in their personal and moral character ; and never, or very 
seldom, fail in the achievement of posterior glory. 

This, one would naturally suppose, is a measure of affliction 
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quite sufficient to rescue unfortunate genius from further calamity; 
as we are all disposed to think that some countervailing good is al- 
ways in store for those who suffer severe and protracted trials. Yet 
is this among the least of the evils which hurry down genius before 
the whirlwind of passion into the blackness of despair. The inca- 
pacity to satisfy its own expectations is a corrosive poison to its 
peace, and a gnawing worm that never dies. It cherishes a glow- 
ing and a boundless ambition for excellence unattainable, and for 
glory beyond the lot of mortals. Oh! I have seen genius weep away 
its nights of anguish into days of humiliation, that it could not 
equal in composition the shadowy imaginings of invention, as they 
flitted before it like the stars of heaven, now burning bright, and 
now lost in darkness; as if shining only to deceive, and putting on 
their glories merely to lure us to ruin. Alexander wept when he 
heard of his father’s victories, lest he should leave him no harvest of 
glory to reap. Czsar too played the woman when he had con- 
quered the world, to find that his cup of fame was full and that 
his genius must become in future a prey to apathy and languor. 
For glory is the food of genius—its sole delight—its only occupa- 
tion. Deny it that, and wo unutterable is the assured lot of that 
brilliant wretch whose ken pierces the veil that skreens eternity 
from the common gaze, and riots in visions that constitute the 
enjoyments of the gods. Thus it pants after perfection not easily 
reached ; and, when attained, not satisfactory, because fresh glory 
must be gained, or ruin overwhelms the soul, when thus left without 
its natural aliment. It is for this reason, that genius seems never to be 
satisfied with itself; for as the fruition of glory cannot be incessant, 
the doom of its misery is as inevitable as it is dark and deep—com- 
bining all that can be conceived of horror, or imagined of anguish. 
Then it is, in these mysterious moments of despondency, that ge- 
nius, despising its own destiny, perverts its might to its own destruc- 
tion, in preference to wearing away an existence not illumined by 
the rays of glory or sweetened by the perpetual voice of praise. 

For the same reason, no men are so susceptible of flattery and so 
liable to become victims to aduiation as men of genius; yet their 
incredulity would save them from this deception, did they not pre- 
fer praise to sense, and fiction to judgment. 

In the moments of despondency just described, the waywardness 
of genius is most observable; for when the sun of its fameis ob- 
scured, it loses itself in the labyrinth of its own woes, and begins to 
scorn that very glory which is the canopy of its ambition’s throne. 
It is in such moments, oh,. unhappy genius! that the fiery darts of 
thy sublimated soul pierce deep into thine own vitals; at such 
times, beware! Think not of the poisoned bow], or the bloody dag- 
ger! Reflect not on the woes that press thee down, but fly to wa- 
TURE for succour and repose. Expand the wide wings of thy sub- 
lime fancy over the beautiful and mysterious productions that lie 
spread before you in the glowing landscape and the gleaming river 
—in the foaming cataract and the placid vale—the humble cot of 
industry, or the virtuous habitation of content. Give up your soul 
to active solitude, or devote your days and nights to deeds of be- 
nevolence or designs of love. Fly to the coverts and the fields, or 
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seek the abode of misery to succour its afflictions, and pour gilead 
into its wounds! But touch not, oh, son of vivid feeling and ex- 
quisite fancy! touch not the inebriating draught that smiling Bac- 
chus proffers to your lips, as he chaunts the song of pleasure, : 
which falsely promises oblivion to your woes. Fly! fly from the " 
magic charms of his tabor and flute, and_the delicious but intoxi- j 
cating goblet that he holds forth dressed in wreaths of flowers, 
whose folds conceal the serpent death, and the hag despair ! Touch 
it not, as thou hopest for the glory of earth or the sublime immor- 
tality of God! But to the fields repair; and climb the craggy cliffs 
that overhang the giddy cataract, and lose, in the sublime contem- 
plation of nature, the littleness of thy own ambition. 
Wayward child of genius! thus envied, thus admired, how shall 
I describe thy fickle temper, and thy mysterious career? When 
censured, irritable and melancholy—when praised, still wretched 
and dissatisfied with thy attainments, improvident and reckless; 
thou placest thy happiness in visions and neglectest the only 
means of rational felicity and permanent independence. Inhab- 
iting a world of thy own creation, thou art the victim of realities, 
which, while they constitute the pleasure of rougher mortals, 
crush sensibilities like thine into unutterable wo! Fame, how fu- 
tile and vain are thy aspirations! Well mayest thou, proud genius! 
envy the carpenter at his bench—the smith at his forge—the 
tinker at his pots, and the shoemaker at his lapstone—their hap- 
piness is infinitely superior to that of all the boasted geniuses who lap 
unreal glory in a fancied elysium—or, at the best, purchase immor- 
tality by a life of wo, and a career of anguish, disappointment and 
disease. S. S. 


Base? ios caer es 
CE oe : 
Sat 

















THE AUTUMNAL EVE. 


How bland and beautiful this stilly Eve! 
The autumnal sun sinks glorious to his rest, 
And hearts o’erworn may now in joyance leave 
Dark care and dwell in Nature’s blessing blest. 
Lo! how the mottled clouds drink in the hues 
Of the far sun, while silent shadows wave 
O’er wooded vales, as erst the holier muse 
O’er Tempe shook her purple wings and gave 
Mysterious visions to the holy few, fe 
ho dared to dwell in solitude, and be q 
Their own one world, creating from the dew 
And sun, things beautiful celestially. 
And look thou, with a meditative eye, 
Where, with a slow and solemn motion, glides 
The full moon tow’rd her palace in the sky, 
Casting her power upon the rushing tides ! 
With what a softened and serene delight 
Up from the blue horizon, meek and pale, 
lan ascends, and at the noon of night, 
Bends o’er to hear the timid lover’s tale! 
The deep lone swlight of the soundless woods, 
Floating below while all is bright above, ; 
Comes o’er the spirit in its dreamy moods, ; 
Like images of blest remembered love— 
—Blest in its young fair spring and full of buds, 
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From whose soft bosoms fr. t flowers looked forth, 
Ere came the mildew blight, the waste of floods, 
The desolation of the virgin earth! 
And the deep glory of the pictured skies, 
Albeit vanishing as visions are, 
Throws o’er the hills the light of angel eyes, 
The smile of every seraph from his star; 
As memory bears above all earthly woes 
The radiant features of a well loved face, 
Lost in this life, but waiting, at its close, 
To light Love’s heaven with all Love’s matchless grace. 
Touched by the molten beams that burst along 
Yon glorious company of clouds, each tree 
Seems to lift up its sweet but voiceless song, 
And bend its discrowned head to Deity. 
And rivulets, that revelled on their way 
Through meadows green, and overhanging woods, 
Gurgle and gleam their cold farewell to day, . 
And onward leap through darkening solitudes. 
The leaves grow crisp and sere, and yet they - a3 
Chill airs that kiss and kill them, as the mai 
Rejoices, e’en in death, the smile to meet 
him who slew her with glozed words, and bade 
The tortured and wrecked heart believe and bear, 
In silence and good cheer, the last rebuke 
Of eyes remorseless over her despair, 
And conscious guilt, that slayeth with a look. 
The homilies we read on autumn eves, 
Beneath the vast blue vault of yon calm sky, 
The eloquent rustle of the blighted leaves, 
The universal readiness to die— 
The lore of cloisters or of councils far 
Transcend, in sight of Him, whose seasons come, 
Like oracles, to warn us what we are 
And, in their lapse, to bear our spirits home. 
Who doles out doits to mendicants, and wears 
The rough rock in his prayers, contemning men 
But where his pride exacts their plaudits, bears, 
In convent gloom, or shagged lonely glen, 
A haughty heart, which He accepteth not. 
Who doth rejoice in cheerfulness and mirth, 
Chastened by love, that from one sacred spot 
Pours its soft glory over all the earth. 
But he, whose spirit holds, through every change, 
With sun, moon, stars, hills, vales and shrubs and flowers, 
The commune of devotion, ne’er can range 
Beyond the guidance of those holy Powers, 
Which give to earth its beauty, and to man 
His conscious triumph over sin and death, 
And unto heaven the glories that began 
When from the first heart gushed the vital breath. 
The cricket’s chirrup—I remember well 
It was the music of my boyhood, when 
My are o’erflowed with thoughts I could not tell 
o worldlywise and world devoted men; 
And it comes o’er me like the tones once heard 
Breathing affection at atime estranged: 
*Tis sweeter than the song of any bird— 
I heard it ere my wayward fortunes changed! 
The whippoorwill—its slow, unchanging chant, 
Its lone, unlistened, melancholy so 
Hath sadly cheered me in each wo and want, 
And sorrow, and bereavement, and deep wrong ; 
For I have lived unseen, like that poor thing, 
And sung unheard, unsolaced and in vain 
As that doth ever—and I cannot fli 
My earl pies wr aside, nor rend in twain 
The mantle that hath wrapt my silent breast, 
To join the revel of the world, and feel 
No more as I have felt, when, calmly blest, 
That lone bird’s notes had power to lull and heal. 
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No more in plashy brook webfooted fowl | 
Plunge with their tender brood in moulting glee,— 
Wails the wild heron, hoots the cynic owl, 
From reedy marsh and thunderstricken tree. 
Like summer morning friends, the dryades 
No more glide through the shadows of the grove ; 
Their whispers steal not through the moaning trees: 
Their smiles salute not young and holy love. 
But by the reeking frith the torpid hind 
Weaves wattles mopingly the livelong day ; 
Throwing all thought upon the whiffling wind, 
He whistles time and rankling care away. 
He knows not mind; its agony and pride; 
Its secret rapture and its public wo; 
Dull as the dank lagoon, his seasons glide ; 
He little gains and nothing can bestow. 
No alms to soothe despair or wan disease 
Nor heartfelt words of solace, hope and health ; 
Like matted weeds on lone, unvoyaged seas, 
He breathes and dies—his wherry ali his wealth. 
Dredging the slimy depth of waters dark, 
He marks not nature but to serve his toil ; 
Hushed Twilight lights and guides his trundling bark ; 
He gropes and drudges ’neath the morning’s smile. 


Not thus, like hutted peasant, spectre led, 
Soulless in sunshine, quaking in the shade, 
At morn the living, and at eve the dead, 
The bard beholds before his eye arrayed. 
In every leaf there’s music to his ear, 
In every rivulet and every breeze ; 
He knoweth not the shapes of earthly Fear, 
In the deep fear of Heaven, that quelleth these. 
To the divinity, that dwells within, 
And sheds o’er earth and heaven its glorious light, 
Nature becomes beloved and akin, 
And, as celestials, pure and deeply bright. 
Mind wanders forth, and throws o’er every flower 
And lake, and wood, or shaken or serene, 
The deathless memory of some hallowed hour, 
The deep affection of some trying scene ; 
And field and forest are companions bound 
To gifted hearts, by ties no power can rend; 
The soul may mingle with a half heard sound, 
And float in raptures that can have no end. 


The timid throstle still a few low notes 
Pours forth, preluding her farewell to frost ; 
On sylvan scenes beloved the robin dotes, 
Loth to believe his springtime pleasures lost. 
Grasshoppers pitter on the mead no more, 
The nighthawk’s swoop swells faintly in the air, 
The twittering swallow mourns the season o’er, 
And ’mid her ruins, Nature kneels in prayer 
That He, whose smile spread beauty o’er her brow, 
And clothed with loveliness the cheerful earth, 
Will quae wayfaring man through drifted snow, 
And pour His peace and love around the household hearth. 


MEMOIR OF PARACELSUS. 


BY DR ALEXANDER C. DRAPER. 


This eccentric genius, who astonished the world by his daring 
presumption, and the boldness of his innovations, was born at 
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Ensilden, a village about two miles from Zurich, Switzerland, in 
the year 1493. ‘The word ensilden signifies a wilderness or barren 
heath; hence he received from Erasmus the upexaton eremite or 
hermit. His name, at length, was Aureolus Phillippus Paracelsus 
Theophrastus Bombast de Hohenheim! His father, Wilhelmus Ho- 
henheim, was the natural son of a master of the Teutonic Order, and 
was esteemed a successful practitioner for the age, and a man of con- 
siderable learning. Of the early periods of the Jife of Paracelsus, 
we regret exceedingly that there is such a paucity of materials. 
There is in the human mind an eager curiosity to know everything 
that relates to a man, who has always been exhibited as a prodigy 
of nature; a daring genius, who set all systems at defiance, and 
held in utter contempt the arbitrary doctrines of existing schools. 
But, in the case now before us,.we regret that we are unable to 
satisfy this curiosity save in a scanty degree. The only circum- 
stance, which we find recorded of him in his infantile days, is that, 
at the age of three years, he was so unfortunate as to be attacked 
by a ferocious sow, who mutilated him with worse than vandal 
ferocity, though she relieved him forever from all corrosive jea- 
lousy—the sahara of the soul. 

His father possessed an ample library, from the stores of which 
he first acquired the rudiments of the then existing theories of medi- 
cine. Under the direction of his father, Paracelsus was inducted 
into the practical parts of medicine and surgery; but as the alche- 
mical philosophy was then advancing to high reputation, he soon 
became charmed with its study; and, to prosecute this branch 
of science more effectually, he was placed by his father under the 
care of Trithemius, abbot of Spanheim, a man of celebrity at that 
time, from whom he learned not a few of the mysteries of the art. 
We must premise that the doctrines of Galen, with a few immate- 
rial innovations of the Arabian physicians, occupied entirely the 
schools of medicine till the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
when the alchemists began to apply their discoveries to the cure 
of diseases. ‘The state of medicine was emphatically in a melan- 
choly condition; the writings of Hippocrates were very little read, 
and the works of Galen, to which the physicians professed to 
adhere, were rendered dark and unintelligible by the subtile mysti- 
fications of the schoolmen. From Trithemius, he removed to 
Sigismund Fuggerus, of Schwarts, a German chemist of high 
reputation, and a man enthusiastically eager in his pursuit of the 
Philosopher’s Stone. Under the direction of Fuggerus, he ardently 
pursued his studies, and was, in a short time, as great a proficient 
in the art as his industrious tutor. From a retrospective glance 
at men of the first distinction, who flourished in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, we are humbled and astonished that their imaginations should 
so much preponderate over their judgments, as to pursue, with 
an ardour almost incredible, the idea of transmitting the base 
metals into gold. But among the endless variety of experiments 
instituted for this discovery, many facts presented themselves of the 
utmost importance to mankind, and which were well calculated to 
unfold the true principles of chemical science. 

The mind of Paracelsus became wholly engaged in this subject, 
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from which nothing could divert him ; dissatisfied with the attain- 
ments already made, he applied to all the most eminent cultivators 
of the alchemical philosophy, from whom, as he states, he imbibed 
all their secrets. He visited all the universities of Germany, Italy, 
France and Spain, for the purpose of becoming acquainted with 
the different systems of professors, and the various modes of prac- 
tice pursued in different countries. But his inquisitive mind not 
resting here, he travelled through Prussia, Poland, Transylvania, 
Portugal and other countries of Europe, and applied indifferently to 
physicians, barbers, old women, conjurors and chemists, from whom 
he picked up everything that might be useful, and thus his stock 
of knowledge was very considerably enlarged. 

While pursuing this irregular course, Paracelsus did not discri- 
minate between the useful, the superfluous, and the bad, which is 
so necessary to all systematic advancement. Knowledge cannot 
be applied to any beneficial purpose, unless directed by a mind 
endowed with a clear conception of principles. 

At the age of twenty, he went to examine the mines of Germa- 
ny, doubtless with the design of conducting experiments on metals, 
in his eager pursuit of the philosopher’s stone. Thence, he tra- 
velled on to Russia, where, being on the frontier, he was taken 
prisoner by the Tartars, and by them delivered to the Cham, who, 
pleased with his appearance, and charmed by the extent of his 
acquirements, retained him at court; and, not long after, sent him, 
with the prince, his son, on an embassy to Constantinople. He was 
occasionally employed as a physician and surgeon in the armies of 
the Cham. 

At this time, he appears to have set a high value on the writings 
of Hippocrates, but arrogantly condemned the systems of the scho- 
lastic physicians, and utterly despised the practice of the Arabs. 
His reputation was daily increasing, and by some he was called 
the God of Physicians. 

The state of medicine at this time was very low: the Galenian 
system was then in the zenith of its glory, but rendered dark and 
unintelligible by the subtile disquisitions of the schoolmen. The 
remedies were few, the properties of these not well understood, and 
the practice, which was but feeble and inert, was wholly directed 
by the Arabs. 

A loathsome disease, at this period, had made its appearance, 
and was exciting horror, and spreading devastation, through the 
failure of the physicians to cure it, by remedies which consisted 
entirely of bleeding, purging, and a few others, that exerted no 
power over that alarming affliction. The struggle, which had 
existed for some time between the devotees of Galen and the prose- 
cutors of chemistry, was now decided in the complete overthrow 
of the former, and the triumph of the latter, by their discovery 
of the application of mercury, which was found rapidly to eradi- 
cate the malady. 

The great reputation of Paracelsus constituted him the leader 
of the chemists, and he exerted the utmost of his powers to over- 
throw the systems of the schoolmen and establish that of his vota- 
ries. The confident manner in which he promulgated the power 
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of his remedies, consisting principally of mercury, antimony and 
opium, and the many cures he effected by these articles, procured 
him disciples, and a wide extension of his popularity and fame. 

In 1527 he visited Basil, and increased his fame not a little by 
curing Froberius, a famous printer of that city. The case of the 
printer appears to have been an acute and violent pain in his heel, 
which had resisted the ordinary treatment of the physician, but 
which Paracelsus speedily cured by his remedies. ‘The patient, 
although cured of the pain in his heel, in a short time died of apo- 

lexy. 

; it vidi during his stay at Basil, that the magistracy of that place, 
conceiving a op opinion of his genius and learning, appointed him 
professor (the first that was ever created) of alchemical philosophy, 
witha handsome salary. Here he delivered his opinions during two 
hours, daily, occasionally in Latin, but more frequently in High Dutch. 
After his appointment to the professorship of Basil, he issued the 
following advertisement, dated June, 1527. 

“ Being invited, with a large stipend, by the governors of Basil, 
I publicly interpret, for two hours, every day, my own books of 
practical and theoretical physic, natural philosophy and chirurgery, 
to the great advantage of my hearers.” 

Here he delivered lectures to explain his own writings, de compo- 
sitionibus, gradibus et tantas, which according to Von Helmont, was 
a mere farce upon philosophy : his lecture abounding in idle phrase- 
ology, and exhibiting but little soundness of understanding. 

ne of the first of his acts, as professor, was to commit to the 
flames while seated in his chair, in a solemn manner, the writings 
of Galen and Avicenna; directing his audience, at the time, to 
consult the devil and him, if God would not communicate the 
secrets of physic. In his acknowledged writings he says that “no 
one need scruple consulting the devil, to get secrets of physic from 
him.” 

In his conduct he exhibited the most disgusting arrogance. He 
treated his contemporaries in the most insulting manner; and in 
one of his works declares “that the very down of his bald pate had 
more knowledge than all their writers—the buckles of his shoes, 
more learning than Galen and Avicenna, and his beard, more ex- 
perience than all their universities.” 

He had many hearers, with whom he associated on terms of un- 
restrained familiarity. 

Three of his disciples he maintained in diet and clothes, and 
communicated to them all his secrets. They afterwards deserted 
him, wrote against his doctrines, and rewarded his kindness by 
ingratitude. Ps 

He retained in his family several surgeons and barbers, whom 
he instructed in his doctrines; but all of them soon left him and 
rewarded his amity by becoming his enemies. 

His only disciples who continued faithful to the cause of their mas- 
ter, were the doctors Peter, Comelius, Andrew, Ursinus, the licen- 
tiate Paugratius, and Master Raphael, of all of whom he writes in 
terms of commendation. 

During his residence at Basil, he cured a noble canon of Liech- 
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tenfels of a spasmodic affection of the stomach, whom his physicians 
had resigned in despair, by three pills of opium. ‘The canon had 
agreed to pay him one hundred French crowns if he effected a cure, 
but finding it performed so easily, he objected to pay, observing to 
Paracelsus in a jesting manner, that he had given him nothing but 
three boluses of mice manure. Paracelsus, indignant at such 
treatment, had the canon immediately cited before a court of jus- 
tice, where the judge, estimating the cure by the mechanical ser- 
vice rendered, instead of appreciating medical science as the result 
of intellect, decreed him a trifling recompense. 

Paracelsus, exasperated to the highest degree at this unjust de- 
cision, treated the judge with indignity, charged him and the court 
with injustice, and such was the violence of his passion, and the 
contemptuous epithets which he liberally bestowed upon the ma- 
gistracy, that it was thought advisable by his friends for him to leave 
the city, as they thought it probable that he would be charged 
with treason. He, therefore, immediately quit the court and re- 
tired to his native place, leaving the whole of his chemical appa- 
ratus in the care of his friend Joan Oporimus.* Not contented in 
this obscure situation, Paracelsus shortly quitted his paternal roof 
and rambled about the country of Alsatia, attended by his friend 
Oporimus. Zeringer, who lived at the same time at Basil, relates 
that notwithstanding this dissolute course of life, he performed 
many extraordinary cures, which caused the people to look upon 
him as something more than human. 

His presumption is unparalleled in the history of man; he swore 
by his own soul, and invoked every god in heaven to witness that 
by the aid of one single remedy prepared from metals, he was able 
to cure all diseases, of whatever kind. While at Colmar in Alsa- 
tia, he wassent for to visit a countryman, represented by the mes- 
senger as being extremely ill, and requiring his attendance imme- 
diately. But, Paracelsus being engaged with companions in a 
revel, declined visiting the patient until the morning. Then en- 
tering the house in a furious manner, he demanded if the patient 
had taken any medicine? The attendants answered, that con- 
ceiving him to be at the point of death, they had sent for a priest, 
who had just administered the sacrament, at which Paracelsus in a 
rage replied, “if he has had recourse to another physician he has 
no occasion for me,” and immediately rushed out of the house. 
Oporimus, who was then with him, shocked at such impious con- 
duct, took leave of Paracelsus, and returned to take care of his fami- 
ly at Basil, from whom he had been absent four years. He always 
carried in his pocket a bottle of his elixir, confident of prolonging 
his life by the aid of it to the age of Methuselah. 

In his rambles about the country, he cured many diseases, such as 
the leprosy, syphilis, itch and dropsy, by the aid of mercury and 

*This Oporimus was a man of considerable acquirements ; he was well versed in the 
Greek and Latin languages, and captivated by the bold assertion of Paracelsus, and the hope 
of becoming one day acquainted with the secrets of his master, he left his family at Basil, 
and attended his didaskalos in the capacity of friend, amanuensis and servant. Paracelsus 
assured him that by the aid of his elixir life might be prolonged to an indefinite period ; 


and so blinded was he by this notion, that he frequently deliberated to what h 
should prolong his own. ‘a i uy at age he 
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opium, of which the other physicians were ignorant; or, if they had 
the knowledge, yet which they hesitated in adopting. 

From this time, Paracelsus, becoming more irregular and disso- 
lute in his life, rambled about the country generally intoxicated, 
presenting a horrid appearance; his eyes inflamed by his frequent 
potations, his body swelled and his face bloated—never changing 
his clothes, and but seldom retiring toa bed. In this degraded | 
situation, he was taken ill at a public inn at Saltsburg, in the 
month of September, 1541, where he died in a few days, in the 
fortyseventh year of his age; boasting, to the last, of having a 
medicine which cured all diseases in an instant and retaining in 
his pocket a bottle of his immortal catholicon. 

Such was the end of this blind fanatic, possessing talents of the 
first order, anda peculiar mind endowed by nature for the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. He might have shone a steady and bril- 
liant light in the dark age in which he lived, had the pruriency of 
his imagination been checked by the sober decisions of that taste and 
judgment, without which, genius is madness and erudition the vain- 











est of all earthly vanities. 





THE SACHEM’S CHANT. 


The Mohican-hittuck rolls grandly by, 

Mid the bloom of the earth and the beam of 
the sky, 

And its waters are blue and bright and blest 

As the realms of the Red Man’s god of rest, 

And the gentle music, they leave along, 

Is an echoed strain of the spirit’s song. 


The Mohican-hittuck glides softly on, 

Like holy thoughts o’er the glorious gone. 

And the sigh of the stream through forests dim 

Blends with the winds in their twilight hymn; 

While the shadows are folding round rock 
and height, 

And the dead are abroad on the wings of night. 


The Mohican-hittuck sweeps darkly past, 

Like the storm of death o’er the Red Man cast; 
_ And the gathering tempest o’er earth and sky 

Reveals our doom to the ip icant eye— 

The exile’s lot—the slave’s despair— 

The darkened sunbeam and poisoned air! 


The Mohican-hittuck’s shore replied, 

When its sons roamed free in their warrior 
ride, 

To the harvest song, to the seedtime mirth, 

And the bridal bliss on the blooming earth; 

We breathe nota beam of sun or star, 

For dark is the brow of Yourwan! 


Where Mohican-hittuck mid isles careers, 
And meets with a smile the Salt Lake’s tears, 
The White Man’s barque, like a wind-god 


hung, 

And the powwahs to welcome it danced and 
sung ;— 

For the lands we gave to the stranger we reapt 

Plague; poison and madness—and warriors 
wept! 


* The aboriginal name of the Hudson river. 


The Mohican-hittuck—our own proud river— 
The glorious gift of the Spirit giver, 

Bears on its bosom the booty won 

From the slaughtered chieftain’s banished son, 
And the paleface Sage, ere he meets his God, 
Would mark with our blood the path he trod. 


The Mohican-hittuck’s hills have heard 
The Indian’s thoughts as his spirit stirred, 
And, eveb now, thy waves grow dim, 
River! as awful memories swim, 

Like the Wielder’s bolts, on an autumys even, 
O’er the billowy clouds of a hurtling Jeaven. 


The Mohican-hittuck’s secret dells 

Feel the Indian’s breath as it pants id swells, 

And rat wood on. its banks retu/ns 

‘The shriek of the heart as it slowly burns! 

The ghosts of my fathers like giants appear, 

And the shades of the weak ones in sorro” 
and fear. 


! 

Oh, Mohican-hittuck—the wave of med 
Fp parson ra ge y ! 
Exona calls nie and.RowAu re ‘4 
I leave thee,. ong stream! MF the wild 

rmountajn skies. 
Yet fast as thy waves to th 0°? pag ae 
Will thy bloom and thy g@™ °° ™Y 

spirit glance. 


Oh, Mohican-hitty-& | no more by thy stream 
Shalithe formsot theslain like icy ights gleam; 
No longer the voice from the bosom of glory 
Gather grandeur and wisdom to learn their 


roud story. 
Twice Ganiah tbe Nations from realms of the 


But Veageinte shall start from our last home 
of rest! F. 
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CRITICAL DISSERTATIONS. 
BY THE REVEREND FREDERICK BEASLEY, D. D. 
No. III. 


The Adaptation of External Nature to the Physical Condition of Man. 
By John Kidd, M. D. F. R.S. 


In this treatise, Dr Kidd has communicated the knowledge he 
possesses, in those branches of science which are connected with 
medicine, in a neat, clear and unexceptionable style. But he ap- 
pears to us to have lost sight of the great object before him, which 
was to prove the being and attributes of God. Upon this topic, 
after diligent search, we can discover no force of argument, but 
his work is composed of very different materials. With the same 
indulgencein regard to his field of investigation, which was assumed 
by Dr Chalmers, under the head of the physical condition of man, 
he might have included the whole structure of the human body, 
and the arrangements of the elements. This would have opened 
to him that whole department of nature, which was explored by 
Dr Paley and Cicero. Certainly, he was bound to trace the adapta- 
tions of external nature to the corporeal structure of man, and to 
his sustentation andcomfort. There are many contrivances of this 
nature, as Paley has shewn, in the cases of the eye, the lungs and 
the ear. We could heartily desire that this work had carried 
forward and completed the arguments of Cicero, Paley and others. 
But we regret that this task has not been executed. We cannot 
discern, how the demonstration of the Divine attributes is con- 
cerned with Dr Kidd’s inquiries into mineralogy, phrenology, 
chemistry, natural history, geology, and the cultivation of the arts 
and manufactures. When we perceive such a creature as man, 
rentered capable of cultivating so many sciences and practising 
unnumbered arts, the impression is strong upon the mind, that he 
must have had a wise contriver. When the structure of those 
parts, which must conspire to enable him to execute such difficult 
operations, is displayed before us, the conviction of a Contriver is 
still more strengthened. But we cannot see any force in the argu- : 
rent, which is grounded upon the fact that this creature, thus or- 
ized, and thus operating, is able to collect some materials for 
re ‘ork in one place, and some in another, and apply them to his 
etal tip ou' be sufficient to refer, in general terms, to the inex- 
amie products of the earth, to display the benignity of God; 
briefly chara. like this, they might have been enumerated and 
inte shila but it was entirely out of place, to enter 
of the sue ri Bequinitipes about them. The supreme object 
ion tthe elloeaties ou ; have been to trace final causes, in nature or 
bees! Fusdered ‘wh : science, and all other references should have 
this hae ci utary to this purpose. ‘We greatly regret that 
ence. sandiieieas oot as in all the eight divisions of this sci- 
Without Ft a , . ne to the happiest and most important results, 
which it requires |; ¥y we proceed to the work of Mr Whewell, in 
quires little preparation to trace the hand of a master. 
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Critical Dissertations. 93 
On Astronomy and General Ss ge 3 By the Rev. William Whewell, 
A.M. F.R.S. 


This is the title of the third treatise, which has been published 
in our country, in execution of the will of the Earl of Bridgewater. 
Mr Whewell has been commissioned to cultivate the most magnifi- 
cent portion of the field, but which, on account of its remoteness 
from our observation, and the scantiness of our information about 
it, is not the most productive department of the territory which was to 
be explored in quest of final causes. The sublime poet remarks 
that “the undevout Astronomer is mad.” The grand movements 
of the planets in their orbits, and the regularity and harmony with 
which they pursue their courses through trackless fields of ether, 
tend more than any other portions of matter to impress our minds 
with the grandeur of that Being who constructed them, and com- 
municated those laws by which their motions are regulated. They 
greatly elevate our conceptions of the Deity ; but when we would 
set forth in search of indications of a contriving hand, we must 
direct our attention to those works of creation, which more imme- 
diately come within the sphere of our minute examination, and 
the complication and adjustments of whose parts, as they conspire 
to produce their results, we can fully investigate. Hence from an 


- eye,a hand, a single limb, we can derive more conclusive proofs of 


intelligence and design, than even from the vast fabric of the solar 
system. The lesser structures, too, are more suited to the limited 
nature of our faculties, and bear a greater resemblance to the 
contrivances of human ingenuity, and, on this account, operate 
more powerfully upon our minds. Nevertheless, we have ample 
materials for the construction of a noble edifice of Natural The- 
ology, in the planetary system, also, and it is philosophically,as well 
as religiously true, that the heavens “ declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth his handy work.” 

We had long thought, as we have devoted much study to sub- 


jects of this nature, that the labours of some author were demanded 


to render the discoveries and demonstrations of Newton tributary 
to natural theology, or to carry forward the doctrines he has 
established in ascertaining the laws of nature, and display the 
indications they furnish of profound wisdom and skill. That illus- 
trious philosopher, in his correspondence with his friends, has made 
some slight essays towards the execution of such task, and these 
essays bear upon them the characteristic marks of his intellectual 
superiority, and profound piety towards God. But, in this depart- 
ment of speculation, much was left to be done by his successors in 
philosophy. This task has been accomplished by Mr Whewell, 
with great clearness of understanding, justness of comprehension, 
and force of argument. He seems to have formed an adequate 
conception of the task which was imposed upon him, and has ad- 
vanced towards its execution with great ability. The astronomical 
part of Dr Paley’s inimitable work is the least conclusive and satis- 
factory portion of his argument, and it would be unreasonable to 
expect, that even the genius of Cicero should not have discovered 
here some deficiency, as he was destitute of the materials out of 
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which to rear a complete structure. The treatise of Mr Whewell, 
therefore, was, at this time, an absolute desideratum in science, and 
we have derived from its perusal unmingled satisfaction. It is 
really delightful in the perusal of a philosophical treatise, to find 
ourselves, instead of being dazzled and pained by glittering objects, 
glaring colours and disproportioned figures, passing, as it were, 
through an agreeable country, whose fields and meadows are 
covered with verdure, and illuminated by the beams of a genial 
sun. Mr Whewell seems to have just ideas of the philosophical 
style. In him we perceive no excessive decoration, no laboured 
refinements, no artificial modes of thinking, no pomp of language, 
affectation or pedantry in the use of terms, or ostentatious display 
of whimsical theories. His language is chaste and correct, his 
style neat and perspicuous, and his modes of thinking natural, 
manly and energetic. His treatise is such as the scientific man 
had reason to anticipate upon such a topic, at the present day, and 
his argument serves to confirm and establish those principles of 
natural theology which he was commissioned to investigate. 

He very judiciously divides his work into two portions, the first 
treating of terrestrial adaptations, and the second, of cosmical ar- 
rangements. In the first, he shows, that all the agents which 
operate in nature, are wisely adjusted to each other, and produce 
beneficial results; and in the other, that in the planetary system, 
the Creator works by geometry, as was said by the ancients, and 
that the geometrical laws which He has instituted, to regulate the 
heavenly bodies in their courses, are calculated to accomplish the 
most salutary purposes. ‘The fundamental proposition, with which 
he commences, is the following: “ The constitution of the universe, 
so far as it can be clearly apprehended by our intellect, assumes a 


. shape involving an assemblage of mathematical propositions; cer- 


tain algebraical formulz and the knowledge when and how to ap- 
ply them, constitute the last step of the physical science to which 
we can attain. The labour and the endowments of ages have 
been employed in bringing such science into the condition in which 
it now exists; and an exact and extensive discipline in mathema- 
tics, followed by a practical and profound study of the researches 
of natural philosophers, can alone put any one in possession of the 
knowledge concerning the course of the material world, which 
is at present open to man. The general impression, however, 
which arises from the view thus obtained of the universe, the re- 
sults which we collect from the most careful scrutiny of its admi- 
nistration, may, we trust, be rendered intelligible, without this 
technical and laborious study, and to do this is our present object. 
It will be our business to show, that the laws which really prevail in 
nature, are adapted to the office which is assigned them, and 
thus offer evidence of selection, design, and goodness in the power 
by which they were established.” . 

This is the plan proposed by the author, and it is, for the most 
part, faithfully pursued throughout the whole treatise. If any 
exception need be taken to it, it might be rested upon the ground 
that he has followed out, too much in detail, his philosophical dis- 
quisitions ; but, inasmuch as he soon returns to the topic of final 
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causes, and renders all his expositions tributary to that, we must 
allow that, in his case, this is a pardonable fault. We excuse the 
traveller for momentary wanderings from his path, if he return to 
us laden with valuable acquisitions. 

Mr Whewell then proceeds to trace indications of wisdom and 
contrivance, in the adaptation of the mass of this earth and the 
force of gravity which it exerts, to the motions which take place 
both among the plants and animals that occupy its surface: in 
the magnitude of the ocean and of the atmosphere, in the con- 
stancy and variety of climates, and the variety of organization 
corresponding to climates; in the laws of heat with respect to the 
earth, to water and to the air, and in the laws of electricity ; in 
the laws of magnetism, the properties of light with regard to ve- 
getation, and in the laws of sound, the properties of the atmosphere, 
of light, and of ether. Upon all these topics he has furnished 
many interesting facts, exhibited much useful learning, and ably 
applied them to the corroboration of his argument.. We would 
earnestly recommend the perusal of this part to every reader 
who wouid wish to see laid before him, in a few pages, those prin- 
ciples of science which are the results of the wisdom and toil of 
ages, as well as have his views of his Creator’s beneficence ampli- 
fied and confirmed. But under the second division of his cosmical 
arrangements, we must say, that the author has given us peculiar 
satisfaction. We were not before aware, that the hand of the 
great Contriver was so distinctly visible upon the whole structure 
of the planetary system. We knew, that this view had produced 
the strongest possible impression upon the mind of the great New- 
ton, and that in the conclusion of his Principia, after unfolding the 
wonders of this magnificent system, his exalted reason had yielded 
to the impulses of the heart, and poured forth a hymn of praise to 
the supreme Contriver. But our author has given us further 
insight into those sublime mysteries that awoke the admiration of 
Newton. He very forcibly exhibits the proof of contrivance, in 
fixing the sun in the centre, and in the propulsion of the planets 
through elliptical orbits. “The next circumstance,” says he, 
“‘ which we shall notice as indicative of design, is the position of 
the sun, the source of light and heat, in the centre-of the system. 
This could hardly have occurred by anything which we can call _. 
chance. The small bodies might move round the larger, but this 
would do nothing towards making it a sun to them. Their motions 
might take place, the whole system remaining still utterly dark 
and cold, without day or summer. Now, lighting and warming 
by a central sun are something superadded to the mere mechani- 
cal arrangements of the universe. There is no apparent reason 
why the largest mass of gravitating matter should diffuse inex- 
haustible supplies of light and heat in all directions, while the 
other masses,are merely passive with respect to such influences, 
There is no obvious connection between mass and luminousness or 
temperature. No one, probably, will contend that the materials 
of our system are necessarily luminous or hot. According to the 
conjectures of astronomers, the heat and light of the sun do not 
reside in its mass, but in a coating which lies on its surface. If 
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such a coating were fixed there by the force of universal gravita- 
tion, how could we avoid having a similar coating on the surface 
of the earth, and of all the other globes of the system? If light 
consist in vibrations of an ether, which we have mentioned as a 
probable opinion, why has the sun alone the power of exerting 
such vibrations? If light be the emission of material particles, 
why does the sun alone emit such particles? Similar questions 
may be asked with regard to heat, whatever be the theory we 
adopt on that subject. Here, then, we appear to find marks of 
contrivance. The sun might become, we will suppose, the centre 
of the motions of the planets, by mere mechanical causes. But 
what caused the centre of their motions to be also the source of 
those vivifying influences? The machine will move of itself, we 
may grant; but who constructed the machine, so that its move- 
ments might answer the purposes of life? How was the candle 
placed upon the candlestick! How was the fire deposited on the 
hearth, so that the comfort and wellbeing of the family might be 
secured? Did these, too, fall into their places by the casual ope- 
ration of gravity’ And if not, is there not here a clear evidence 
of intelligent design, of arrangement with benevolent ends?” The 
reader will be able to judge of this work, from the specimen with 
which we have furnished him. The other topics under this divi- 
sion are treated with equal ability. We shall give a brief analysis 
of the views which are taken. Besides the proof of contrivance 
to be derived from the position of the sun at the centre, Mr Whe- 
well insists ‘that the regularity of the solar system excludes the 
notion of accident in the arrangement of the orbits of the planets. 
There must have been an express adjustment to produce the circu- 
lar character of the orbits. And if some original cause adjusted 
the orbits of the planets to their circular form and regular ar- 
rangement, we can hardly avoid including in our conception of this 
cause, the intention and will of a creating power.” Here his argu- 
ment is founded upon the regularity of the solar system, and from 
the selection of the single symmetrical form of the orbits and the 
rejection of all the unsymmetrical forms.” But he presents ano- 
ther striking view of this subject. “The system, thus selected,” 
says he, “is not only regular and symmetrical, but also, it is, so far 
as we can judge, the only one which would answer the purpose of 
the earth, perhaps of the other planets, as the seat of animal and 
vegetable life. ie the earth’s orbit were more eccentric, as it is 
called ; if, for instance, the greatest and least distances were as 
three to one, the inequality of heat at two seasons of the year 
would be destructive to the existing species of living creatures.” 
He pursues these topics with a fulness of illustration and reasoning 
which it is not compatible with the limits we prescribe to ourselves 
to detail; but we earnestly recommend the perusal of this portion 
of the work to every curious reader. He next shews that this 
arrangement of the planetary system, and the present adjustment 
of its laws, was necessary to secure its stability, and that the means 
employed for this purpose, demonstrate the intervention of a God. 
In this way, he turns against atheists the very arms which they 
had used to assail religion. That stability of the solar system, 
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which Newton had not foreseen, but which the French philosophers, 
with La Place at their head, had endeavoured to direct against 
Christianity, he shows, gives additional confirmation to the being 
and attributes of a Deity. La Place endeavours to resolve all the 
phenomena of nature into the operation of his primitive cause, 
that is, unthinking matter working by necessary laws. But Mr 
Whewell clearly proves, that those very laws, which produce the 
stability of the system, imply a choosing and contriving intelligence ; 
and can we imagine a case more indicative of design, and more 
incontestibly exhibiting the controlling hand of the Almighty? 
Amidst the incessant motions of bodies, of immense magnitude, 
and attracting each other by an inconceivable force, they are all 
to be preserved steadily in their orbits, without interfering with 
their several motions. Sometimes advancing towards the sun, and 
at others receding from it, they are to be held from rushing to the 
centre, from collision against one another, or from flying out into 
too remote distances. Nor, upona slight view of the subject, does 
the condition of the system appear to be void of danger. “ Changes 
are taking place in the motions of the heavenly bodies which have 
gone on progressively from the first dawn of science. The eccen- 
tricity of the earth’s orbit has been diminishing, irom the earliest 
observations to our times. The moon has been moving quicker 
and quicker from the time of the first recorded eclipses, and is 
now in advance, by about four times her own breadth, of what her 
/place would have been if it had not been affected by this accelera- 
tion. The obliquity of the ecliptic, also, is in a state of diminu- 
tion, and is now about two fifths of a degree less than it was in the 
time of Aristotle. Will these changes go on without limit or reac- 
tion? If so, we tend by natural causes to a termination of the 
present system of things. If not, by what adjustment or combina- 
tion are we secured from sucha tendency! Is the system stable, 
and if so, what is the condition on which its stability depends?” 
After thus stating the difficulties, he gives the solutions, which are 
too curious to be omitted here. Newton, it seems, has given noat- 
tention to this subject, but Lagrange and La Place have established 
the following important problems in relation to it. “That the ar- 
rangements of the solar system are stable. That in the long run, 
the orbits and motions remain unchanged, and that the changes in 
the orbits, which take place in shorter periods, never transgress 
certain very moderate limits. That the planets produce perpetual 
perturbations in each other’s motions, but these perturbations are 
not indefinitely progressive, but periodical; they reach a maxi- 
mum value and then diminish. The periods which this restoration 
requires are, for the most part, enormous, not less than thousands, 
and in some instances, millions of years. But the restoration is, in 
the sequel, as complete as the derangement, and in the mean time, 
the disturbance never attains a sufficient amount seriously to alter 
the adaptations of the system.” These are most interesting and 
important conclusions indeed; and after this how could so illustri- 
ous a man as La Place doubt that the contriving hand of God is 
visible in the laws of the planetary system? We cannot but ob- 
serve, that God’s overruling providence seems evident in this very 
VOL. I1l.—NO. XIV. 4 
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transaction, inasmuch as he has turned to the advantage of religion 
those strenuous efforts, which at that time, in France, were direct- 
ed against it. Every reflecting man will lament, that the French 
nation, at the period of the revolution, allowed themselves to con- 
nect the interests of atheism and irreligion with the noble efforts 
they made to regain their long violated rights and liberties. Their 
statesmen, it is believed, are now acutely sensible of their error, 
and convinced that mankind are not any more formed to exist 
without the influence of religion, than without the operations of the 
mind. Should that great and gallant people be, at last, able to at- 
tain at once toa free and equal government, and an improved and 
renovated Christianity, they will have reason to rejoice that all 
their struggles, difficulties and sufferings have not been in vain, but 
have met an ample reward. In the case before us, it is evident, 
that the labours of her philosophers, although intended to further 
the interests of infidelity and atheism, have terminated in an oppo- 
site result. For, while La Place has succeeded in discovering a 
law of nature, by whose operation the stability of the solar system 
is preserved, instead of establishing the doctrine of his primitive 
cause, which, without intelligence or thought, can produce all the 
phenomena of nature, and preclude the idea of that final dissolu- 
tion of the world which Christianity predicts, he has disclosed the 
operation of a law that is itself a most incontestible evidence of a 
selecting and contriving hand. And when the stability of the solar 
system is completely demonstrated, does this advance a single inch 
towards the proof of its perpetuity? Surely not more than the 
sanative force physicians have observed inthe human body, by the 
operation of which a diseased organ has a tendency towards a 
healthful action, proves that our corporeal frames will subsist for- 
ever. Out of the very poison of infidelity, therefore, we extract 
the wholesome nutriment of the faith. This discovery of Lagrange 
and La Place more illustriously displays to us a final cause, in the 
structure of the solar system, than even any demonstration of the 
immortal Newton. 

Our author next proceeds to display the wisdom of God, in re- 
gard to the satellites of the planets upon this topic. La Place, with 
all his boasted mathematical science, has exhibited the utmost folly 
and extravagance, into which a presumptuous reason can run, 
when it is released from the wholesome sway of religious senti- 
ments. He thinks it, forsooth, a mistake to suppose that the moon 
was made to give light during the night; and his reasoning against 
this opinion is surely as profound as unexpected; “it does not al- 
ways give light at night!” And he takes pains to show us how 
much wiser he is than his Maker, by pointing out the position 
which it might have occupied in the heavens, so that it might al- 
ways have accompanied the earth in its progress round the sun 
at four times its present distance, and greatly improved our condition 
by communicating to us, at all times, one sixteenth portion of the 
light which it now furnishes. Methinks, he should have crowned 
his presumption by a formal proposal to the National Assembly, 
amidst the new political arrangements, to make this wiser distri- 
bution of the heavenly bodies, and to determine upon principles 
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of cosmical expediency, whether it was more advisable to enjoy 
the present periodical returns of the moon’s full light, or one six- 
teenth portion of it during the whole year. We cannot express 
more strongly than we feel our detestation of such presumption and 
impudence in science. Shall such shortsighted creatures as we 
are, call in question or expect to improve the plans of infinite wis- 
dom? It is the very climax of arrogance and impiety. 

In a similar strain, our author treats the remaining topics un- 
der his division of cosmical arrangements. We think he need scarce- 
ly have devoted so much time and toil, in his contest with La Place’s 
attempt to account for the origin of the world, by the operation of 
his primitive cause, without the agency of a God. We shall be 
disposed to listen to such philosophical romances, when philosophers 
shall be able to explain to us in what manner the foetus grows in its 
mother’s womb, or even the flower blossoms in the field. Until this 
much is accomplished by the labours of science, ay | nothing can 
be more idle and futile than to attempt to explain the process by 
which the world was formed, either with or without the interpo- 
sition ofa God. The reader, however, will here find much useful 
disquisition concerning the stability of the ocean, the nebular hy- 
pothesis, a resisting medium in the solar system, mechanical laws, 
the law of gravitation and the laws of motion and friction. We 
regret that our plan does not enable us to gratify him by fur- 
ther details, but we must hope he will not deny himself the perusal 
of the work itself. 

Should we quote all that is excellent under the division of “ re- 
ligious views,” we should include the whole of the several chapters. 
His views of God, as a moral governor of the vastness of the uni- 
verse and of man’s plan in creation, trite as the topics bave be- 
come, are new, profound and vigorous. The authar here appears 
to be traversing those regions, to which, as a clergyman, he has be- 
come more familiarized, and in the explanation of which he finds 
higher enjoyment. This portion of the work bears strongly im- 
pressed upon it the signature of a masterly hand. 

The same encomia may be passed upon all that remains of this 
able treatise, with the exception of a few principles assumed, in the 
correctness of which we cannot accord with him and upon which 
points, we shall in conclusion, state our grounds ofdissent. Our first 
objection is of less importance, but not unworthy of attention, as the 
progress of soundscience will always depend, in some degree, upon the 
precise and accurate use of words, as well as upon perspicuity and 
profoundness of thought. He speaks of the generalization of facts, 
and in the passage to which we immediately allude, he says, 
“ the difference is so great between the process of inductive general- 
ization of physical facts, and that of mathematical deduction of con- 
sequences.” Now, if our author, and those writers whose phraseology 
he adopts, meant by the generalization of facts, the classification 
of facts or phenomena, or arranging them under general heads, 
the meaning would be intelligible. Without this kind of abstrac- 
tion and generalization, we can obtain none of our general ideas and 
universal terms. But, it is evident, that late writers by the phrase 
generalization of facts, mean the establishment by induction of the 
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general laws of nature, or principles of science. Our author 
proves this to be his meaning, when, in the next sentence, he express- 
es the same idea in equivalent terms, and denominates it “ divi- 
ning the general laws of nature.” ‘To illustrate my idea—when 
Newton ascertained that the great law of gravitation operatesupon 
all the heavenly bodies and explains all the appearances, we 
should think it a lame and inaccurate designation of his theory, 
to affirm, that his discovery consisted in a generalization of the 
facts of gravitation among the heavenly bodies. He did much 
more than generalize the facts, he discovered the law of nature, 
by which some unknown agent produces all the effects. By induc- 
tion, therefore, to infer the laws of nature or ascertain the causes 
of things, is one effort of science; to generalize facts is a very dif- 
ferent one. We hope, therefore, that the expressions generaliza- 
tion of facts, or, as Mr Dugald Stewart sometimes says, still 
more incorrectly, generalization of a fact, will be excluded from 
the nomenclature of the inductive philosophy, or experimental 
science. 

Weare gratified to find that, after all the obscurity and confusion 
which have been shed upon the subjects of cause and effect of 
power and laws of nature, our author has arrived at the views of 
the soundest philosophers. “A law,” says he, “supposes an agent 
and.a power; for it is the mede, according to which the agent pro- 
ceeds, the order, according to which the power acts.” We are 
glad to see a writer travel thus far on the road to truth, in this 
difficult metaphysical inquiry. In the Scottish metaphysics, the 
terms cause, law, phenomenon, power, agent, are so constantly 
used interchangeably with each other, that the ideas of almost all 
late writers seem utterly confounded upon those topics. A law of 
nature is simply the rule by which some agent operates. It is in 
itself no subsistence, but implies an agent, and that this agent 
should possess power to produce an effect. Mr Hume, very con- 
sistently with his theory, denies that we have any reason to believe 
there is such a thing as power existing in nature, since he wished 
to overturn the doctrine of causation, and resolve the whole train 
of events in the universe into mere succession. But Dr Brown, 
with great improvidence and indiscretion, excludes all power from 
the universe, and yet admits agency and causation, which without 
the exercise of power is impossible. But to proceed; Mr Whewell 
gives an accurate definition of a law of nature, but, we think, he 
has fallen into an error in reference to his doctrine of those agents, 
and that agency by which effects are produced. We are not per- 
fectly certain, that he is aware of the whole amount of the doc- 
trines he advocates. We shall fairly state his principles in his own 
terms, and then candidly allege the objections which lie against 
them. “Wherever these laws appear,” says our author, “we 
havea manifestation of the intelligence by which they were estab- 
lished.” Thus far we are agreed, and in this view of the subject, 
he is sustained by all the ablest philosophers both of ancient and 
modern times. But what does he here mean when he speaks of 
the laws of nature being established. We should conclude from 
this passage alone, that he spoke of those laws of nature which 
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the supreme intelligence has established in the physical and moral 
world, or for the regulation of that matter and mind which are 
separate from himself. If we look into a following sentence, how- 
ever, we find that by those laws which are established, our author 
means those laws which he has prescribed for the regulation of 
his own action. He says expressly, “the laws of nature are the 
laws which he, in his wisdom, prescribes to his own acts; his uni- 
versal presence is the necessary condition of any course of events, 
his universal agency, the only origifi* of any efficient force.” We 
acknowledge his universal presence, and that he is the origin of all 
efficient force—but, because he is the origin of all efficient force, 
does it follow that he is also its end, that he imparts no efficient 
force to any other object? This is the doctrine maintained in this 
treatise, and supported by some respectable authorities. The 
Bishop of London, whose opinion he quotes, undoubtedly embraces 
this doctrine,as well as Clarke, Dugald Stewart, and the celebrated 
Mallebranche. The Bishop says, as quoted by Mr Whewell, “The 
student in natural philosophy will rest from all these perplexities 
which are occasioned by the obscurity of causation, in the sup- 
oor which although it was discredited by the patronage of 
allebranche and the Cartesians, has been adopted by Clarke and 
Dugald Stewart, and which is by far the most simple and sublime 
account of the matter, that all the events, which are continually 
taking place in the different parts of the material universe, are 
the immediate effects of the divine agency.” This is, without dis- 
putation, a revival of the doctrine held by Mallebranche, as far as 
relates to the material universe, the fallacy of which we consider 
as triumphantly refuted by Locke, in connection with his mystical 
theory of seeing all things in God. Dr Samuel Clarke, whose 
clearness and force of understanding entitle all his opinions to pro- 
found respect, has merely stated this view of the subject, without 
adverting to the difficulties with which it is embarrassed, or attempt- 
ing their solution. But all the other authorities, referred to by our 
author, maintain a doctrine directly opposed to this. Mr Whe- 
well appears to us to have been led into some confusion of thought 
upon this point, by not adverting to a distinction all important in 
this case, which is, that it is one thing for the Deity to accomplish 
all things by his immediate agency, and quite another to accomplish 
them mediately, or through the instrumentality of intermediate 
agents. In general terms, no theist can deny, that all the parts of 
nature are agents fulfilling the will of God, and that he imparts to 
them their powers and impresses upon them their laws of action. 
But, the question here is, whether, after imparting to them their 
powers and laws of action, he himself, or they, is to be regarded 
as the immediate agent in all cases whatever. The opinion of 
Mallebranche and the Bishop amounts to the doctrine, that God is 
the immediate and only efficient agent in all the events both of 
the physical and moral world. Why, then, we may ask, does the 
Deity impart power to anything, if he be the only being that ex- 
ercises that power? Why communicate heat and light to the sun, if 
he alone warms and enlightens the world? Besides, if, as the Bishop 
of London affirms, all events in the material universe are the im- 
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mediate effects of the divine agency, then matter performs no- 
thing, suffers nothing, exercises no power and produces no changes 
in the world. It is difficult to conceive the necessity of a material 
universe at all under such a system. When a man is destroyed by 
poison, it is not a fatal substance which acts upon his body, but God 
immediately acting for his destruction. In thunder and lightning, 
it is not the electric fluid acting according to certain laws, but 
God immediately exercising his influence. The fire consumes our 
dwelling—now, whether is it more consonant to the natural train 
of our conceptions to suppose that this element, by a property 
communicated to it by the Deity, produces.this effect, or that He 
is himself directly exerting this power of consuming inflammable 
substances. There isa mysticism and refinement in this mode of 
thinking and speaking which form an insuperable objection against 
it. There is not a single argument which goes to prove that God 
is the immediate agent in the natural world, which would not equal- 
ly demonstrate his immediate agency in the moral. But, say they, 
he has communicated to the minds of men the power of thinking 
and the liberty of acting, and if he can convey to.mankind the 
powers of thinking and voluntary action, why not convey to matter 
the power of mechanical and necessary action? I have as distinct 
an idea of the power of fire to produce in my body and mind the 
sensation of heat, as 1 have of the power of Homer to write his 
epic poem—and does it not aggrandize rather than diminish our 
conceptions of the almighty power of God, to suppose that he has 
constituted the world a grand machine, upon which he has im- 
pressed its powers and laws of action, and which, without his in- 
tervention, will perform all its operations, and continue to fulfil his 
will throughout the whole period of duration which he has allotted 
to it? Whether is it a greater effort of human art, to construct a 
watch or clock, which will move only while our hand is applied to 
its machinery, or which shall go by an impulse communicated by 
some portion of the workmanship? Besides, the Bishop of London 
applies his reasoning only to the events which take place in the 
material world, in which he supposes the continued and immediate 
agency of the Deity. But neither he nor any. other reasoner has 
authority to suppose this kind of interference in the physical world, 
without supposing it, also, in the moral. In this respect, father 
Mallebranche was clear and consistent, as he maintained that the 
Deity is the only agent in moral as well as physical nature. 
Where is there any ground of distinction? If God cannot commu- 
nicate the power of necessary action to material substances, neither 
can he communicate the power of voluntary action to moral 
agents. I have as clear and distinct an idea of necessary agency, 
as of voluntary—and if God be the immediate agent in all events 
of the moral world, then the freedom of man’s actions and deter- 
minations is subverted, and all accountability to a supreme judge 
perishes by irresistible inference. The doctrine of Mallebranche 
as inevitably throws the world into the chains of a moral necessity, 
or the necessity of mind, as that of Spinoza and Helvetius does into 
those of a physical necessity, or the necessity of matter. 

Weare inclined to think that our clearsighted and able author 
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was not apprised of the full extent of the principles which he advo- 
cates, and endeavours to support by so many authorities. We are 
the more disposed to this construction of his language, as in some 
places he expresses himself in terms which it would be difficult to 
reconcile with the doctrine we are combating. For example; he 
says in this chapter, “‘ God is the author and Governor of the uni- 
verse through the laws which he has given to its parts, the proper- 
ties which he has impressed upon its constituent elements.” Now, 
if God has impressed properties upon any parts of matter, why 
should they not exert those properties? Why must all the opera- 
tions they perform be his immediate agency? If he has given its 
heat to fire, why cannot fire melt lead without supposing the influ- 
ence of the Deity exerted to produce the effect? Again, he speaks 
of the “Deity as giving to the materials of his structure, the quali- 
ties by which it is fitted to its use, and as the author of the laws of 
chemical, physical and mechanical action.” If he has given to the 
gastric juice the chemical power of digesting our food, why not 
conclude that this digestion may be accomplished without his im- 
mediate agency ? 

Let us now endeavour to convince him, that the best philoso- 
phers, and even most of those upon whose authorities he relies, ad- 
vocate the doctrine we have just propounded, and are decidedly 
opposed to his. First, let us speak of Newton. The passages he 
has quoted from this philosopher, with all due respect to his judg- 
ment, are inconsistent with the opinion ascribed to him; “ the va- 
rious portions of the world, organic and inorganic can be the effect 
of nothing else but the wisdom and skill of a powerful, everliving 
agent, etc.” Here Newton merely asserts the derivation of all 
things from the wisdom and skill of God. We leave the task to 
La Place alone to upbraid him for so unphilosophical a mode of think- 
ing. But this does not touch the point of present controversy ; there 
is no doubt with us, that God is always and everywhere present ; 
perceives and understands all things, and can control all the move 
ments of the whole machinery of nature. But the question now 
is, does he produce all results by his own immediate agency, or 
communicate efficient powers in other things to act in their several 
spheres? Again, our author refers to Newton’s Principia, as before 
to his Optics—* God is one and the same God, always and every- 
where. In him are all things contained and moved, but without 
mutual passion. God is not acted upon by the motions of bodies, 
and they suffer no resistance from the omnipresence of God.” This 

assage is as directly at variance, as language can be, to the dogmas 
of Mallebranche, the Bishop and our author. For, according to 
them, instead of there being no mutual passion between God and 
matter, in every part of the universe, when one portion of matter 
acts upon another, it is God immediately in contest with himself 
in material substances. When fire contends with water, air with 
earth, the lion with the tiger, and man with beast, in their scheme, 
what are all these operations but different modes of exhibiting that 
“divine agency,” which produces all effects in the natural uni- 
verse? But, not to dwell too long upon this topic, we would refer 
him to other portions of Newton’s works, to obtain his clear and 
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decided opinions upon this subject. What can Newton mean, when 
he declares, that gravity “ must be caused by an agent acting ac- 

. cording to certain laws,” and “ what is the efficient cause of these 
attractions, I do not here inquire,” “the cause of gravity I have 
not yet assigned,” and “ it is a force arising from some cause, which 
reaches to the very centre of the sun and planets.” Newton, like 
Mallebranche, considered the Deity only as the sole efficient cause, 
or agent; he surely could not have spoken in this style. Our au- 
thor could not have adduced from Bacon a passage more directly 
in favour of the doctrine we maintain, than the one he has quoted 
for an opposite purpose. “The Divine Author of the universe,” 
says Bacon, as referred to by him, “cannot be supposed to have 
laid down particular laws, enumerating all individual contingencies, 
which his materials have understood and obey. ‘This would be to 
attribute to him the imperfections of human legislation. But 
rather, by creating them endued with certain fixed qualities and 
powers, he has impressed them in their origin with the spirit, not 
the letter of his law, and made all their subsequent consequences in- 
evitable from this first impression.” Could he more clearly main- 
tain, that the Deity originally impressed upon matter the laws 
and properties, from which flow all its subsequent results, in the 
natural course of things? We might refer our author to a more 
decisive opinion of Bacon, when he compares the train of natural 
events to a chain hanging down from heaven, the first or last link 
of which, and not all the links, is represented as fastened to the 
throne of Jupiter. But we have sufficiently discussed this abstract 
subject, in a review of this kind. Should he wish to see a more am- 
ple investigation of this topic, he will find it in our “search of truth 
in the science of the human mind,” which, if he had done us the 
honour to obtain from the American bookseller in London, we think 
we should have been saved this controversy with an author whom 
we su highly respect, and with whose large and liberal and philo- 
sophical views in science, we feel a repugnance to contend. We 
trust, that a mind of such masculine powers, and enlarged com- 
prehension, will not allow itself to be deluded by the mere vision- 
ary speculations, or caught in the whimsical theories of a spurious 
metaphysic. 

We shall conclude our critical dissertation, by a brief reference 
to the very satisfactory observations of our author upon the whole 
topic of final causes. This, too, is a metaphysical inquiry, which 
has been greatly perplexed by different writers, who have failed 
in attaining to clear and adequate conceptions about it. By the 
final cause, every scientific man knows, is meant the end, or in- 
tent, with which the parts of nature are contrived, and its laws es- 
tablished. Thus the final cause of the construction of the eye is 
that we may see, and of the ear, that we may hear. It is the 
final cause, therefore, that would lead mankind to the belief of a 
God. When the idolater worshipped the sun, moon or any objects 
of nature, the benefits deemed to result from them led to this 
ay of the homage which is due to the great spirit alone. 

en Epicurus, Spinoza and all atheists deny the search of final 
causes, it is with the intent of excluding a God from the universe, 
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and escaping from the control of his righteous government. Very 
different, however, were the purposes of Des Cartes and Bacon, 
whose writings some have ignorantly attempted to pervert to the 
furtherance of atheistical principles. Des Cartes placed his reli- 
ance in demonstration of a God upon more abstract arguments, and 
like most men fond of their own inventions, endeavoured to invali- 
date the proof from final causes, by alleging our utter ignorance of 
what may be the intentions of so great a Being as the Deity, whose 
counsels are unfathomable, and ways past finding out.. No doubt, 
this consideration should awaken us to caution and circumspection 
in this inquiry, as we must be liable to great mistakes. Aristotle 
might have discovered many useful purposes served, by the position 
of the earth in the centre of the universe, which the subsequent dis- 
coveries of science would have shown to be visionary. But, it 
would be an egregious abuse of reason to conclude, that, because 
we cannot know all things, we should place confidence in nothing. 
1f we may be mistaken, in tracing the purposes of the Creator in the 
more recondite contrivances of his works, this circumstance does not 
Jessen to us the proof, that the hands were made to be used in the 
arts, and the feet for the purpose of walking. Des Cartes, therefore, 
although having no tendenciestowards atheism, appears to us to have 
disparaged the search of final causes upon insufficient ground. The 
authority of Bacon, too, has been attempted to be perverted to pur- 
poses of atheism, by some late infidel philosophers. So far Sent 


intending any such injury to morals and religion, Bacon merely 
places the pursuit of final causes upon its true foundation, and de- 
termines its legitimate object. He would not have philosophers rest 


in this as the consummation of their labour, in the investigations of 
science, or the search of the causes of the phenomena of nature. 
Js not this a sound view of the subject? How far have we ad- 
vanced in discovering the process by which the blood circulates in 
our bodies, when we have remarked the benefit derived from the 
diffusion of this fluid through the whole system. Have we solved 
the phenomenon of lightning, by ascertaining its wholesome effects 
upon the atmosphere? Bacon, therefore, is right in his reproof of 
those, who would rest in the discovery of the final cause and cease 
to aim at the search of the efficient causes of things, which only 
are properly denominated causes. But we cannot express our 
ideas better upon this point, than in the words of Mr Whewell.— 
*‘Bacon’s comparison of final causes,” says he, “to the vestal vir- 
gins, (calling the final cause, virgo Deo consecrata,) is one of those 
poignant sayings, so frequent in his writings, which it is not easy to 
forget. Like them, he says, they are dedicated to God, and are 
barren. But to any one who reads his work, it will appear in 
what spirit this was meant. Not because those final causes are 
not true and worthy to be inquired, being kept within their own 
province.” If he had occasion to develope his simile, full of latent 
meaning, as his similes so often are, he would probably have said, 
that to these final causes barrenness was no reproach, seeing they 
ought to be, not the mothers, but the daughters of our natural 
sciences ; and that they were barren, not by imperfection of their 
nature, but in order that they might be kept pure and undefiled, 
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and so fit ministers in the temple of God. This last is not only a 
just view of the case, but one of those fine conceptions that charac- 
terize the ablest writers; and we cannot but derive great satisfac- 
tion in the reflection, that upon a comparison of all which this 
author has said on the topic of final causes, it will be found exactly 
to correspond with what the writer of this review advanced, some 
years since, in his work before mentioned. 

Upon the whole, we can earnestly recommend the perusal of Mr 
Whewell’s work to a curious and intelligent public, under the full 
conviction that they will find the time and attention devoted to it, 
amply rewarded. He has supplied what was a real desideratum 
in the scientific world. His language is chaste and correct, his con- 
ceptions clear and forcible, his vein of thought rich and abun- 
dant, and his reasonings conclusive. He may be ranked among the 
number of those masterly writers, whose speculations enlighten the 
understanding, improve the taste, rectify the moral principles, and 
amend the heart. For ourselves, we can affirm, in perfect sincerity, 
that he has opened to us an entirely new field of contemplation, in 
which the glories of that God, whom we adore, beam upon us with 
higher effulgence and awaken more fervent emotions of reverence 
and love. May this be the experience of all who peruse it! 
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THE MISSION OF ABADDON. 


Where the wild darkness of the nether world 
Fell with its ghastliest grandeur, and vast clouds 
Trailed o’er the panting firmament, and hung, ig 
Like sworded ministers of vengeance, low : 
Upon the dismal, thick, and deadly-air, 
Asappon stood companionless, and wrapt 3 
In wasting thought—a pane og of mind * 
On the dark desert of despair!* Alone 
He stood, and his broad shadow quivered o’er 
The jagged and tumultuary clouds, 
Where living blackness struggled with the glare 
Thrown from the fierce voleano’s lava breast, 
With even a deeper gloom; for moral guilt 
Transcends the tempest’s terror and the wreck 
Of warring elements, and brands its curse 
Upon the tortured spirit, from its throne 

urled down, and doomed to agonize and burn. 
Abraded of his glory—shrouded now 
And sepulchred with all the race accursed, 
Whom Pride, the child of Intellect, o’erthrew; 
Buried in blackness with the muttering slaves 
Of his all damning treasons—worst of all, 
Too proud in desolation’s loneliest hours 
iv To hold communion with inferior minds 
: Or, for a moment, bend the archangel’s brow 
i To baser natures, pale Anappon leaned 
Against a pillar of eternal flame, 
And spurned the coiling serpents at his feet 
if With calm derision, for he felt within 
hi 
¥ 
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Strong anguish past their power. His blasted brow 
orked in a terrible torture as the throng 





* This image was appropriated without acknowledgment by Sands, in his ‘‘ Dead 
of 1832.” “Each on his mental pyramid,” ete. And he was complimented far and 
near for the majesty of the metaphor. Abaddon was written in 1829. E meglio 
sdrucciolar co’ piedi che colla lingua. : 
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Of horrible remembrances went by, 

And all the majesty of mind unblest 

Glared in the haughty scorn that burst from eyes 
Indrawn, remorseless, filled with ruthless hate. 


Hurled from the pinnacle of glory—hurled 

From seraph throne, love, beauty, heaven and hope, 
The matchless mind, that consummated bliss 
When o’er the crystal fountain of his soul 
Hovered ethereal Purity and smiled, 

Now sealed the utter madness of his doom, 
Memory—the stareyed child of Paradise! 

Rushed o’er the burning realm of banished thought, 
Raining her scorpion arrows—Shame, Remorse, 
Vain penitence and hatred oi’ himself 

Haunted the ruined altar of his soul, 

And offered up the sacrifice of death, 

That found no mercy and could never die. 

The glacier barriers of his banishment, 
Perdition’s shattered rocks, whose awful peaks 
Gleamed in the holiest light of glory lost, 

Closed round his prisonhouse—the living tomb 
Of still archangel intellect; despair 

Followed his steps along his lava path, 

And pride restrained his anguish, though no more 
He watched with the wild agony of hate 

The dayspring or the twilight flight on high 

Of gleaming seraphim, or heard the hymns 

Of cherubs drinking knowledge from the fount 
Of Love and basking in the light of God. 

The thoughts, that cast him Tove his palmy state, 
The limitless aspirings and desires 

Of an immortal nature, once to him 

‘The ambrosia and the diadem of bliss, 

Came e@’er him like the spectres of the past, 

To shriek amid the ruins they had caused, 

And pierce like firebolts through his maddened brain. 
He dared, and perished in his power and pride; 
Fell from the hallowed throne of perished hope 
And sunk to shame—it was enough to know 

And feel as great minds feel their perill’d might, 
And ruined fame, and conscious guilt, beyon 

The venal casuistry of proud aohaee. 

He would not be Mezentius to himself, 

And wed his great ambition to the corse 

Of his dead being ; nor, Procrustes-like, 

Measure departed ay em: in heaven 

By present misery in Hades’ vault. 


So back upon himself, with dire resolve, 
The voiceless desperation of his doom, 
He deeply shrunk, and reck’d not of the Power 
Forever paramount, nor punishment 
Doomed to the round of ages; desolate, 
He cherished not a hope of happier hours, 
Loved not, confided not, but breathed above 
All sympathy and fellowship and fear. 
He poured not tears on thunderriven rocks, 
Nor sighs upon the burning air, that fell 
Like lava on his brain and through his heart 
In livid lightnings wandered ; but he grasped 
His garments of eternal flame and wrapt 
Their blazing folds around his giant limbs, 
And stood with head upraised and meteor eye, 
And still lips, whose pale, cold and bitter scorn 
Smiled at eternity’s deep agonies, 
The Spirit of Destruction undestroyed ! 
Remote from all who fought and fell like him, 
In the lone depths of vast Gehenna’s waste, 
And by the lava mountains overhung, 
‘That darkened e’en the vaulted vapour’s gloom, 
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The Mission of Abaddon. 


He stood in that sick loneliness of soul, 

That awful solitude of greatness lost, 

The evil, highly gifted, only know, | 

When every passion riots on the spoils 
Of knowledge and the fountain springs of life 
Burst in a burning flood no time can quench. 


But that which nganine’ his hopeless heart 

And stung him oft to phrenzy—that, which hung 
O’er his alldreading yet alldaring soul 

Like thousand mountains of perpetual flame, 

Was earthly innocence. * Ere then, had flown 
The fame of man’s creation, in a sphere 
Fashioned in beauty for his joy and use, 

Through the black chambers of the central world: 
And misery, leagued with being’s deadliest foes, 
Blighted ambition and vain hope of Good, 
Restless Remorse and desolating Shame, 
Pictured the loveliness and love of earth— 

The sunlight hills, to whose immortal thrones 
Morn like a pe initsglorycame; 

The shadowy valleys, where autumnal airs 

Mid pine and firwoods uttered those sweet hymns, 
That sink into the spirit and become 

Oracles of future joy when earth grows dark ; 
The leafy groves, still’d at the fervid noon 
That silence may attend on solemn thought, 
The incense rendered on the sun’s vast shrine ; 
The broad and beautiful and glittering streams, 
Where Nature, in her soundless solitudes, 
Smiled grateful back the eternal smile of Hope. 


With the bright hues misfortune gives to joy, 
he outcast angel, in his dungeon gloom 
Girdled and counselled by the false and vain, 
The wicked without aim save love of change, 
The galley felons of unguerdoned guilt, 
Painted the matchless charms of newborn earth ; 
And as he imaged forth its blissful scenes, 
His burning, riven, desolated heart 
Groaned till the caverns of remotest hell 
Kchoed, and all Gehenna’s legions laughed. 
For well he knew that while the laws of God 
Were as the breath of life to man, no power 
Could loose Destruction’s adamantine chains, 
Or shield his haughty spirit from the scoff 
And contumelies low of herding fiends, 
Who drivelled e’en in torment, and could find 
Meet mirth in wilder madness, and misdeemed 
Their crime and agony of less amount, 
When mind alone was wanting both to rend 


And still renew the anguish ne’er to close. 


But soon from Eden, o’er the wide void deep, 
Returned the adversary, the master fiend, 
Moulder of fiercest passions—queller, too, 

Of turbulence and vain aiaeire 
Whose serpent wisdom nourished matchless pride, 
Whose hope was ruin and whose counsel, death. 
n guile without a peer; on holy works 

nd customary rites attendant e’er 
s come their seasons, with a zealot’s speech 
Prolonged and trumpeted, that pours and pours 
Like turbid waters through the black abyss. 

He holds devoted natures with the grasp 

Of death, and ’neath the pictured mask of grace 
Veils the atrocity and doom of hell. 

Opinion, fount of action, falsely held 

Founds and confirms his empire ; fallacies, 
With master skill and magic, he distorts 
And beautifies with the fair robes of faith; 
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The martyr’s sacrifice—the patriot’s doom— | 
The just man’s dungeon hours—the last despair 
Of virtue, and proud honour’s agony, 
To him are mirth and music; and he feasts, 
With hetacombs of victims offered up 
Upon the idol shrine of evil here, 

is own eternal anguish and remorse. 
The rushing of his dragon wings, like storms 
In mountain gorges, shook the conscious air, 
And rapture sounded in their vast quick sweep 
Along the confines dim and swirling gulf 
Of chaos! Crowded round the cloudy throne 
Of Pandemonium all the rebel horde, 
And rapidly, with haughty gesture, passed 
Asappon to his place, the loftiest there 
Save one, and terribly his glowing eyes 
Watched and awaited the descending chief: 


As in the prophet’s vision by the brink 

Of Ulai’s orient wave, the victor foe 

‘Touched not the earth in haughtiness of power, 
But, ere confronting, conquered mid the spoil ; 
So rushed the giant prince of darkness now 

On condor pinions, with hyena eye, ; 

And broad cor in the stormeloud deeply wrapt, 
In his career exultant that despair 

And death from birth to burial should infect 
Man’s heart pulse, paralyze his spirit’s power, 
Seal all his human hopes with vanity, 

Burden all pleasure with besetting fear, 

Wed honour to disgrace and pride to shame, 
Bring widowhood in youth, and friendless leave 
Unportioned orphanage in evil days, 

And change each quickened breath to sobs and sighs, 
And o’er all scenes of love and rapture cast 
The gloom of peril, hopelessness and want, 
That trails and languishes yet fears to end. 


Crowned with a volcan glory, came the fiend, 


Trembling amid his triumph lest the wrath 
Of fiercer retribution should pursue 

His victory, and o’er his deathless fate 

Hang with unutterable revenge that grasps 
Eternities of misery ; though he felt 

Awful capacities, transcendant powers, 
Knowledge of good and evil past the sco 

Of all created minds, and strength ofwill 
Matched only by his restless agony. 

On—on he rushed, like that dread vision borne 
O’er Gilboa’s midnight hills when shield and spear 
Shiver’d and regal crown and sceptre rolled 
Down desolate ravines—resolved to bear 

All evil worst imagined with a soul 

Of proudest majesty, ’till o’er all space 
Annihilation reigned by chaos’ side. 

So, fanning the black gulf of flame amid 

The horrible Profound, his cloudlike wings 
Furled at the flaming footstool of his throne. 


‘‘ Triumph, Dominions!” loud the archdemon cried, 
His eyeballs flas round; ‘‘ The Son of Heaven 
Hath fallen as we fell! Ye Legions! Lift 

Your voices till the rifted concave shrieks, 

For I have vanquished His peculiar work! 

We lost our birthright for Ambition’s wreath 

Of martyrdom, and for ourselves alone 

We bleed and burn; but these weak beings sought 
Evil for evil’s sake—knew not, F toecatecram 3 

That knowledge is the crown of destinies, 

And thought not that one crime in them must breed 
Myriads of myriads, and perpetuate 
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-. 
Misery and madness till unnumbered years 
Have wafted hosts on hosts to one abyss, 
And earth no more can sepulchre the dead. | 
Who shall ye the Tempter? Faith untried 
May be but falsehood; innocence becomes — 
Virtue but in victorious trial: proved _ 
In his proud conquest o’er deceit and guile, 
Man had been worthy of his Maker’s trust, 
But, disobedient to well known commands, 
He stands disrobed, unfolding what he is. 
The Almighty held denial in his power 
Of the permission to attest his work, 
But used it not; He might have crowned the man 
With perspicacity and strength beyond 
The daring of the bravest; but he left 
His creature to the workings of his will, 
The illusions of his uncontrolled desires, 
Though oft premonished ; so, at once he fell 
And reaped the recompense, and whose the guilt 2 
Not mine, but his who saw yet boldly sinn’d !” 
While Satan thus harangued his rebel band, 
Mounted in pyramids the lurid flames 
On the black mountains and the vales of hell, 
And loud the concentrated shouts went o’er 
The radiant battlements of heaven, where stood 
Seraph and cherub on their missioned charge. 


Scarce ceased the wild acclaim, ere swiftly rose 
Axappon, from the heart of hell; the blaze 
Of battle burst along his broad high brow, 
Its thunder from his voice ; he stamped his foot, 
And hell recoiled; he turned his scorching eyes 
Upon the gathered fiends, and all fell back, 
Save Moloch, with a shudder felt through all 
The realm of darkness; but a withering smile 
Quivered o’er Satan’s dreadful countenance 
To witness thus his victory; his thoughts 
Sprung on eternity’s vast shadowy wings, 
And down the viewless future madly rushed, 
With the uproar of ocean breaking through 
The crashing mountain barriers of the earth. 
Conquered and manacled, but unsubdued, 
Despairing, yet devoted to his crime, 
He grasped at all fantastic shapes—all forms 
Of stalwart phantoms, gaunt, and grim and huge, 
And moulded them to giant foes of God. 
Though in his Titan heart the poison stirred, 
Thrilled through each vein, and every iron nerve 
Convulsed, and mounted to his burning brain 
In boiling eddies, yet his scornful lip 
Still pressed the chalice of a vain revenge. 
He started from his vision as the fiend 
Of Ruin, dark Apappon, shook his plumes, 
Broad as the tempest’s banner on the air, 
And sent his wild voice through the startled spheres. 
“My time hath come! no more in this black den 
Of sloth, and desolation and despair, 
Slumbers the Spirit of Destruction! Sin 
Invokes her bridegroom Ruin! Earth and Time 
Already shudder, conscious of my tread. 
We meet no more save on our embassies 
Of wo and terror till our prince achieves 
His glutted vengeance; but in many a land 
Ye shall be gods to nations, who shall fall 
Before your shrines and sacrifice their blood 
In rites the stars shall mark with pale affright, 
Mysteries and sorceries and magic charms, 
To win the endless torment of our hell! 
My spirit feels the knowledge—fallen man 
ill dare beyond the damned—sink his soul 
In vengeance and corruption—bear his arm 
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Against the heavens that bless him, and exceed, 
Once taught, e’en my capacity of hate. 

Therefore exult! exult! and fare ye well 
He said; and momently his pinions shook 
Their first quick curses o’er the quivering void! F. 
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THE LITERATURE AND THE LIBERTIES OF THE AGE. 
BULWER’S ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH.* 


BY THOMAS AUGUSTUS WORRALL. +, 


Tue name of Bulwer is familiar to every American ear, and 
his praise has been pronounced by many a tongue. His endow- 
ments (perhaps we should say acquirements,) like those of the ma- 
gician, have been the admiration of extolling thousands. Critics 
and journalists have vied with each other in picturing the extent 
of his erudition, the brilliancy of his fancy, the elegance of his 
taste and his acquaintance with the deep and varied feelings of 
the soul; those mystical springs of human action, those sublime 
moral causes of all that is grotesque in humour, sparkling in wit, 
brilliant in fancy, burning in passion, abstruse in philosophy, virtu- 
ous in action, or deadly in crime. His name is identified with 
popular English literature, and his productions, like those of Byron, 


superseded by new innovations and heresies in letters. That which 








can be forgotten, only when the taste of the age shall have been ee 


Byron is in poetry, Bulwer is in prose. Each is characterized by 
his superior power of unfolding the human heart, tearing off its 
artificial or natural habiliments, and exposing to view its attractive 
or repelling features: both, occasionally, in the words of the for- 
mer, “ making the cold reality too real.” Let it not be forgotten, 
that they are upheld by facts and by the virtues and vices of hu- 
man nature. ‘There is a fascination in the style and manner of 
Bulwer which is irresistible: a je me scais quot, which, while it 
amuses, takes captive the heart, and binds it in pleasant bondage. 
Whether its impressions, for deeply impressed it must be, are those 
of good or evil—whether it rises from the altar of the intellectual 
sanctuary improved and purified, or corrupted and poisoned by un- 
hallowed influences, may, like all abstract questions, be differently_ 
considered by different minds. For ourselves, we have but one 
opinion: Bulwer in all essential qualities is a poet of feeling and 
intellect—for a man may be a poet without the beauty and the 
melody of rhythm. A volcano, a ship under a press of canvass at 
sea, the sea itself, and especially in a storm, are among the most 
poetical objects of nature; and a beautiful woman’s love, with its 
train of consequences, a battle with “all its accidents, by fire and 
flood,” a man thoroughly virtuous, or thoroughly evil, have been 
the almost unvarying themes of poets and storytellers from the 
days of Homer, through all the ages of the past, to the present 
time. 

The difference between the writer of true history and the poet 


* England and the English: By the author of Pelham, etc. Two vols. 12mo. 
J. & J. Harper, New York, 1833, 
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or novelist is this: The one gives you human nature as it is—the 
other portrays a picture of his own imagination, and almost im- 
poses it on mankind as a sober reality. He who most effectually 
exercises the strategy of his art, has, by the consent of nations, the 
highest and fairest claim to extraordinary merit. If a poet imposes 
on me a picture of his own fancy as a thing of actual existence, 
it is an evidence, at least, of his superior skill, if not of his superior 
genius; for, without talent or genius, it is impossible to excite and 
interest the feelings and fascinate the mind of the reader, in vene- 
ration for the splendid qualities of the author. If any man among \ 
the moderns is distinguished for this power it is Bulwer. No one, 
having read a few pages of any one of his works, casts it aside, 
saying it is tedious and dry ; his mind already feels the influence of 
the conjuror’s wand, and he hastens forward under an excitement, 
rising almost to enthusiasm, to ascertain the denouement of the 
story. The glowing portraiture of the soft and amiable, or the 
dark and fearful passions, has called into action his own; and as 
either the one or the other predominates, he sees virtue and beauty 
under new and imposing colours, as the incarnation of all which is 
rare and excellent; or vice and crime, in al! their loathsomeness, as 
a living leprosy, whose breath is poison, from which he recoils 
as he would from the death bringing pestilence. 

Bulwer differs from Scott greatly. Scott paints the external 
world, and for this particular faculty, is deservedly celebrated; but ‘) 
Bulwer analyzes the heart—penetrates and explores its hidden re- 
cesses, examines each thrilling chord, each quivering fibre, from the 
diapason to the highest and lowest note of feeling. He shews you 
the fires which burn upon its altar, gives you an idea of “its form 
and pressure,” exhibits its emotions, its hopes and its fears, its plea- 
sures and its pains, its slow consuming griefs, its withering envy, its . 
tormenting jealousies and its dark despair. He does not tell you $ 
such things are; he draws the outlines, colours the features and 
presents before you, in a visible shape, the pleasing or the awful 
picture. It is not description: the object is before you, and the \3 
power to accomplish this is Gentus. 

But Bulwer is not faultless—what author is? As great virtues 
are said to dwell in juxtaposition with great vices,so eminent beauties 
may be said to be found in the immediate vicinity of obvious de- 
fects.* To say nothing of the not unfrequent imperfection of his 
style, a lesser and more venial fault, we arraign the scepticism of 
his philosophy. It may do much harm but can never be produc- 
tive of good, and the myriad poor of his own country, bowed down 
to the earth by circumstances not within the grasp of their con- 
trol, will never thank him for his efforts to destroy those hopes in 


24 ORL SAL OEM 


* He has an admirable knack (his own word,) in brushing off the dust from the mouldering 
works of ages which are past, and at the same time brushing away the recollection of them. 
The writings of Spinoza are an example of this; and in Devereux will be found the f. 
He is more distinguished for his acquirements than for his genius, (this is nevertheless of a su- i 
perior order,) for the tenacity of his memory and his knack of working up, than for the power ' 
of his creative faculty. He is above all noticable (his own word) for the skill of turning H 
everything to the best account; everything which he has seen, heard or read; and if this ' 
be not absolutely genius, it is still a faculty of it. Bulwer is a thorough bookworm, and it is 


long since he waged war against the spiders; their wierdwoven filaments and gossamer 
habitations. 
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heaven which they indulge as some relief from the pressing mise- 
ries they are doomed to undergo on earth. There is no greater 
security toa republic, a state or a nation than a general sense of 
human accountability ; and when faith in religious rites or the 
efficacy of religious ceremonials is destroyed, the feelings of awe 
and fear, and consequently restraint, to which this faith gave birth, 
are removed, and the sweetest, highest, holiest, only rational hopes 
of life are dashed to the ground, and the human heart becomes a 
void, a desolation, a mighty sepulchre, where all that is benevolent 
or generous, great or good, is buried in darkness. Anarchy and 
crime and carnage are the legitimate offspring of infidelity. The 
first Gallic revolution attes{3 this fact, and it would be the interest 
of the lawgiver to encourage the practice of religion even if his 
views did not extend beyond the term of a present existence. 
Yet Bulwer is a legislator and sets up for a reformer! Frederick of 
Prussia was so fully impressed with a conviction of this truth, that 
he is well known to have especially encouraged his religious sub- 
jects; and yet Frederick was himself averse from all belief in re- 
vealed religion. Why was this? His lynxeyed penetration perceiv- 
ed that his best and most trusty subjects were those who were most 
deeply imbued with religious feelings. He sawthat men who believe 
themseives accountable to the Most High and act under this im- 
pression, are under a restraint far more powerful than that of any 
human law or any and all combinations of legislative enactments. 
The hopes of the christian mind are the sweetest and only effectual 
relief to men depressed by calamity and bending under the weight 
of misfortunes. They are the true balm of Gilead, whose want 
nothing earthly can supply, and the universal absence of which 
would give rise to all the startling horrors of Virgil's Acheron or 
Milton’s Pandemonium. An error of the head is not necessarily a 
crime of the heart; if men were influenced by reason, and not, 
rather, by their prejudices, it would then be a paramount object 
that they should all think correctly, or in conformity with reason 
and common sense. But if the unenlightened mass believe in an 
organized being called “ the devil,” give him a “ local habitation,” 
assign to him both the possession and the exercise of powers, almost 
omnipotent, and deem that his appointed office is the temptation of 
men in this life and the punishment of them in the next: if the 
unregulated imagination builds him a prison and a throne by what 
in a fine oriental metaphor is termed “ the lake which burns with 
brimstone and fire,” as if this was not descriptive of a state of mind, 
rather than of a place; if they think proper toclothe him in all the 
elements of destruction, and give him a breath of devouring flames, 
moving in an atmosphere of tangible darkness, tormented, yet not 
consumed by everlasting burnings, with legions of spirits and cer- 
beri less powerful but not less unhappy than himself; why let 
them so believe and so profess; it is, as before observed, an error 
of the head only, which reason and religion will ultimately correct ; 
but, until error is exploded from among men, and the immutable 
truths of religion and reason (for they are twin sisters) rise to their 
just dominion and influence in the world, it would be hazardous 
in the extreme to break down the barriers which restrain the un- 
VOL. I11.—NO. XIV. 6 
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softened and unpurified millions of the earth. Reformations can 
only be accomplished by innovations, gradual and slowly progress- 
ive in the proper order of things. Reason and experience teach 
us that sudden and violent changes are imminently fraught with 
danger. How many ignorant beings are restrained from crime 
purely from a sense of the law’s retribution! Is not this obvious 
to even the superficial observer? ‘The same sense of fear, acting 
on a mind perverted by superstition, in the dread of an ideal Ge- 
henna, operates with still greater energy in regulating the feelings 
and preserving the unenlightened from the miseries consequent on 
the uncontrolled sway and dominion of the passions. But this re- 
mark is especially directed, and must be confined to the mass 
involved in ignorance; for the mind, enlightened by knowledge 
and pure religion, loves virtue or the Chief Good, and the su- 
preme and benevolent source of all being for their own sakes and 
not from a slavish sense of fear. It perceives the good and em- 
braces and practises it because it is so. 

The great Goethe selected a creature of his own imagination, 
(Faust,) as the impersonator of the views and feelings of his own 
mind; and when Faust utters an opinion, the reader is only re- 
ceiving a lesson from Goethe himself in the character he has -as- 
sumed, which he either did not wish or did not dare to express 
openly and without the intervention of an ideal being. In this he 
is not alone. The same disguise has been frequently chosen. Bul- 
wer has been frequently charged with cherishing the sentiments 
which emanate from his characters. He clothes them in their own 
dress and gives to them their language. He has been charged 
with a fondness for drawing the picture of the most obdurate vil- 
lains: he has done so, and with that peculiar tact and skill for 
which he stands distinguished. Theirs, it must be confessed, is a 
dark and uninspiring philosophy, and if it be a faithful delineation 
of his own, we cannot envy him either his hopes or his fears. After 
the most mature and careful consideration of the subject, we think 
Eugene Aram isa book, which an author, dying, would wish he had 
never written. 

We regret the necessity of this exposition of his scepticism, as 
‘much as we regret the errors and the mischiefs it may occasion. 
We would rather praise than censure, for we prefer the contem- 
plation of virtue to the execration of vice. Turning from this di- 
gression, which may not be wholly without instruction, we proceed 
to the last production of his prolific and brilliant mind, entitled, 
England and the English. 

hen Bulwer conceived and executed his plan of giving the 
world a dissertation on the nature and end of the political institu- 
tions of his country, with an exposition of their imperfections and 
excesses, he did so without a proper estimate of his own powers, 
and placed himself in a false position with society. Their social 
system, their manners and customs, he was competent to under- 
stand and delineate. When confined to this branch of his subject, 
he has shown himself a skilful painter, and his remarks are no less 
characterized by the ingenuity and candour than by the accuracy 
of truth. But, on the principles of government and subjects of 
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legislation, he had, as might have been anticipated, fallen into all 
the errors of mere theorizing, and proved like his great prototype, 
the Abbe Sieyes, that a thing may be well conceived in the closet 
which is entirely unsuited to the actual condition of things. 

A poet a legislator! a rare anomaly! almost impossible to be 
conceived and still more intolerable when illustrated. A reformer 
makes sad work, whenever he loses sight of facts. It is easier to 
speculate than to reduce to practice, to furnish advice than to fol- 
low the maxims of counsel, to overturn than to build up, to destroy 
than to create. Prejudicesare mountains, and customs, rivers; be- 
fore the work of reform can be consummated, the former must be 
levelled and the latter diverted into new channels. Experience 
furnishes excellent hints to all modifiers or levellers, and Mr Bulwer 
cannot have forgotten the course of events across the channel some 
forty years ago. The literati of France, (we must give them credit 
for their motives,) had the power to kindle a fire, which they could 
not extinguish, and which involved themselves, the nation, and the 
whole continent of Europe in one wide and devastating flame of 
misery and bloodshed and ruin. Yet they began with the patriotic 
and fraternizing design to achieve the liberty and happiness of the 
human race; and after wading through a sca of blood, ended in an 
imperial tyranny! Leaving this subject for the present, let us be- 
gin with his beginning. He informs us, (in his preface,) that he is 
“a literary man”—*“ a member of parliament”—“ that it has been 
his lot to mix with men of all grades, interests and opinions” —* that 
he belongs to no particular party.” “I aman advocate for a2 strong 
government—yet I am not a tory; I love the people—yet I am not 
a radical; 1 am for a rational compromise between the past and 
present—yet I am not a whig.” 

Might we be permitted to hazard an opinion, we should say, that 
he is in theory a Democrat; in fact, an Aristocrat; notwithstanding 
his abuse of the Aristocracy. Throughout the work, he never 
suffers an occasion to pass without, either directly or indirectly, dis- 
charging the arrows of his caustic wit against “ the head and front” 
of the nation. The first book is addressed to Talleyrand, the arch 
prince of revolutionists and intriguers ; and the whole bears evi- 
dent marks of being written for effect; to enlist popular feeling, to 
cripple or overturn the church establishment, to reduce the aristo- 
cracy, (the two pillars of the state,) and to create—a change shall 
we say !—a revolution, for such alone should be the effect of the 
work onthe popular mind. He is for reforming the people, reform- 
ing the legislature, reforming the government, and yet for building 
up the king and the throne! There may, in his opinion, be re- 
demption for the nation without a revolution—but there is none in 
ours. ‘There is too much corruption diffused through all classes: 
such a change as he proposes cannot be effected without a corres- 
ponding sacrifice. Does Bulwer forget that “the schoolmaster is 
abroad,” that republican principles are the order of theday? That 
the contagion of example is irresistible, both in individuals and na- 
tions? That all men crave and aspire to power? That the mul- 
titude, (la canaille,) have at last arrived at the great and important 
truth, (not having the awe of vassals for autocrats de jure divino) 
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that the world was not made for Cesar, that the many were not 
created for the few, to bow in lowly homage to the dust and hug 
their chains the more, because the oppression is the greater, to sus- 
tain an existence of pain, toil out a life of ignominious vassalage; 
and, at last, beneath their haughty and imperious masters, in the 
spirit of bitterness and despair, “ look about to find themselves dis- 
honourable graves?” Is not the lofty and exhilarating spectacle of 
the republic of Washington before their eyes? Has not the voice 
of Poland reached their ears? have not the strugglesof Poland pierced 
their hearts? and Italy and France, twice free from tyrant kings, 
and twice cheated of their freedom? and Ireland too? What are 
the expiring groans of patriot hearts, but the death shrieks of op- 
pression and the oppressor? Can human enactments arrest the 
progress of liberal principles and check the advance of the human 
mind? Who seeks to limit their proud career? He who has been 
born in darkness ; he who has grown old in the mists of the morning, 
and never beheld the sun! He, who would arrest the ocean’s ever- 
lasting flow; he, who would grasp the lightning of the mountain 
pinnacle. 

We have digressed ; but on such a theme, not to digress were an 
insult to freedom itself. Bulwer draws a strong line of distinction 
for his countrymen between mine and thine. This is the necessary 
consequence of that importance which wealth sustains in England; 
where riches are a virtue, and poverty, crime and disgrace. Where 
that alone is respected which is “ respectable”—riches—and with 
whom, according ‘to Bulwer, virtue and “ respectability” are tau- 
tologies. ‘The word virtue is seldom used, and when employed out 
of a moral essay, is sure to excite suspicion of its relation to hea- 
then philosophy in contradistinction to religion. 

But names, we are very gravely assured, do not alter the essen- 
tial nature of things; and by “ respectability,” they may, with the 
aid of a figure of speech, very possibly mean “ virtue” after all. 

“IT consider my present book,” observes he, “to be the key and 
glossary to the tendencies and the moral of those which have 
preceded it.” As the tendency of the former is evidently to revo- 
lutionize the moral, so the tendency of the latter is unequivocally 
to revolutionize the political world. So much for tendencies! He 
thus draws the line of distinction between the character of the 
Frenchman and Englishman on the love of country. 

“The French and the English are both eminently vain of coun- 
try”—(who is not?) 

“ So far they are alike; yet if there be any difference between the 
two nations more strong than another, it is the manner in which 
that vanity is shown. The vanity of the Frenchman consists in be- 
longing to so great a country; but the vanity of the Englishman 
exults in the thought that so great a country belongs to himself.” 

He ascribes an opinion, in which we fully concur, to the sentiment 
of property, English notions and English laws; and thus for the pro- 
tection of his wife from insult; his property or his house from rob- 
bery ; his country and his country’s customs from invasion and tra- 
duction; the laws will be found correspondingly adjusted, and his 
ideas of right are in conformity with the value which they respec- 
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tively occupy in his estimation. The naval glory of England is the 
- idol of an Englishman; he accordingly contemplates a ship of the 
line with feelings nearly allied to veneration; she appears in his 
view “a thing of life,” an invincible bulwark; ergo—England is 
mistress of the seas, but America must ultimately be the master. 

‘¢ The Englishman, then, is vain of his country! Wherefore? 
Because of the public buildings? He never enters them. The laws? 
he abuses them eternally. The public men? they are quacks. The 
writers? he knows nothing about them. He is vain of his country 
for an excellent reason. Jt produced him.” 

In the distribution of the intellectual qualities, he greatly dispa- 
rages the peerage. He does not even give them credit for common 
sense. ‘This inestimable quality of the mind he confines altogether 
to the trading part of the community. If the accumulation of mo- 
ney and an absorbing passion for it be this quality, then they have 
it to perfection. Take the following anecdote in illustration. 

‘* There was a certain merchant,” observes he, **sojourning at 
an inn, whom the boots, by mistake, called betimes in the morning. 
‘ Sir,’ quoth the boots, ‘the day’s breaking.’ The merchant turned 
round with a grim look; ‘let it dreak,”’ growled he, ‘it owes me 
nothing.’ ” 

To the body of the people, the multitude, embracing the poor 
operatives, he ascribes a liberal share of credit for their generosity, 
the noble emotions of pity, their sympathy for individuals and na- 
tions in distress, and in this he does them credit: they merit the 
praise he has bestowed and a great deal more. But the aristocracy, 
that envied race, the cream of society, the very jewels of the crown, 
are lost to all sympathizing and generous feelings; and yet they are 
“all honourable men,” more remarkable for their love of honour, 
than for their love of virtue; but the éerm is proscribed and why 
not the quality. “ Respectability” is the order of the day among 
all classes, from the king to the beggar. Yet the king is a tool— 
the aristocracy is everything; the king is nothing; the people are 
nothing. He cannot choose a ministry without the concurrence of 
the aristocracy—either whig or tory. Were he to choose from 
neither, he would be certain to offend both: and the consequence 
is easily foreseen; his ministry would be dismissed today; tomorrow, 
that of the aristocracy would be chosen or replaced with a becoming 
apology. 

The lowly rise in England to stations of eminence, not by the 
effect of merit, but by that of servility; and when they are elevated, 
have the most profound contempt for all men of low or mediocre 
birth. 

“A nobleman’s valet,” observes he, is always supereminently bit- 
ter against the canaille; a plebeian in high station is usually valet 
to the whole peerage.” Notwithstanding the division of the con- 
stitutional power into three branches, the king, the aristocracy, and 
the commons, until the passing of the Reform Bill, the aristocracy 
monopolized the whole of the powers of the government; and this 
_ they did by “ousting the people from the Commons by a majority 
of their own delegates, and forcing the king into their measures by 
the maxim, that his consent to a bill passed through both houses 
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could not with safety be withheld.” The people were deceived by 
the magic of popular names. They trusted in the vague idea of 
the balance of power, but did not perceive that the weights of the 
scale were regulated by one of the proprietors of that power, the 
aristocracy. This is no new imposition. It was practised with the 
same dexterity in the petty oligarchies of Greece and in the mighty 
republic of Rome. The French were deluded by the same idea, 
and cheated of their liberties by the same finesse. This is a salu- 
tary lesson of instruction to the patriot lover of our own republic ; 
and whenever the executive officer of the general government 
usurps all the powers of the government, (siste, lector!) it will be 
under the idea of a proper and well regulated balance of power. 
The people, to recover their freedom, will be driven to the inde- 
pendent sovereignty of states. ‘The multitude are ever prone to be 
allured by great names, and to be seduced by measures of a popu- 
lar complexion and tendency. But these are the very means by 
which they have ever been betrayed and oppressed. Like the dog 
in the fable, in grasping at the shadow, they lose the substance. A 
consolidation of federal powers is not less to be dreaded than a 
weakness and laxity of executive strength. ‘The tendency of the 
one is to imperial tyranny and oppression; that of the other to 
anarchy and confusion. If to be forewarned is to be forearmed, then 
are the means of preservation within our control. Long may our 
free institutions be preserved ! long may our happy republic be 
el ater the lofty spectacle of “men, gods, and columns.” 

ulwer contends that the English are not “a cruel, but a mild and 
humane people,” and observes,—* While our laws are the severest 
in the world, we have not for centuries been able to accustom our- 
selves to their severity, and our administration has been singularly 
relaxed and gentle!” See the Newgate Calendar, Ireland, Botany 
Bay, and Tyburn. As a proof of this he urges, “'The unwilling- 
ness of persons to prosecute when they consider the punishment 
may be too severe ;” and dilates upon British humanity. 

** Our armies lay an acknowledged claim to the same character 
for humanity, which has so unjustly been denied to our people; and 
neither the French, Russian, Spaniard, nor any European army can 
compare with the humanity with which an English soldiery sack a 
town and traverse a country: our military outrages are conducted 
with the mildness of a Duval.”” Now mark his conclusion—*“ and 
we never commit rape, arson or murder, unless if is absolutely ne- 
cessary!”’ 

Rape, arson, and murder absolutely necessary! Thére must be 
some mistake here or our powers of comprehension are wofully at 
fault. We were never before aware of the necessity of either, 
and we stand indebted to Mr Bulwer for the discovery. Paoli is 
yet fresh in our recollection ; and of their humanity in taking a place 
by storm, we have from one of their own writers, ( an eyewitness, ) 
a woful and heartrending instance in the capture of Badajos by the 
army of Wellington. The French in the castle were put to death 
toa man; and one whole German regiment in the works was mas- 
sacredafterthe British entered; a diabolical barbarity totally uncall- 
ed for by circumstances. But why speak of the character and tender 
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mercies “ of an army, which,” he says, “is composedof the very dregs 
of society, the very excrements of the people, and which is almost 
twothirds Jrish, and not onlv Irish, but the lowest Irish?” They 
were never remarkable for humanity, under a state of excitement, 
and the smoke and noise, the carnage and frenzy of a battle are 
ill calculated to allay the appetite for blood, and the madness of 
victory. Contrasted with a French, Prussian, or Spanish army, 
they may escape censure, but can merit no praise for their hu- 
manity. 

The nobility are more distinguished by their reckless extrava- 
gance, by their capricious love of fashion, and their intemperate 
debaucheries, than either by the virtues or the qualities of heart 
or hand. They are involved in debts which extend almost beyond 
the bounds of credibility. 

“The Jews and the merchants have their grasp on more than 
three parts of the property of the peerage. Does this look like com- 
mon sense?” 

We think not; and their very debts will ultimately prove one of 
the auxiliary means of their overthrow; and assist in making wa 
for better men and purer principles, ‘The embarrassed state of the 
finances was the most powerful lever which contributed to the suc- 
cess of the first French revolution. Bulwer’s similitude of the fet- 
tered giant is ingenious, just, and beautiful. 

The characters of Sir Harry Hargrave, Tom Whitehead, Wil- 
liam Muscle, Samuel Square, Lord Mute, Sir Paul Snarl, Mr Warm, 
and Mr Cavendish Fitzroy are admirable satires. Cobbett is finely 
hit off under the character of William Muscle. 

Of the rivalry existing among the different castes, he furnishes 
us with the following picture; a rivalry which is unquestionably 
the mainspring of the different ranks which compose the social sys- 
tem. The impulse extends also to the political, from the intimate 
and various blendings of the different orders by intermarriage. 

“The merchant’s family give splendid entertainments in order to 
prove that they are entitled to match with the nobleman’s: the no- 
bleman is unwilling to be outdone by the banker and ostentation 
becomes the order of the day. We do not strive, as should be the 
object of a court, to banish dulness from society. No! we strive 
to render dulness magnificent, and the genius of this miserable 
emulation spreading from one grade to another, each person im- 
poverishes himself from the anxiety not to be considered poor.” 

The following remarks evince the total absence of purity of all 
sentiment and feeling in affairs of the heart, and prove that they 
are conducted as a mercantile bargain, in the true spirit of trade. 
Let them not complain of the want of domestic happiness. Such 
complaints are as idle as the passing breeze, while the groveling 
- spirit of self interest holds the unresisted sway of an imperial mas- 
ter. 

‘*Our young men, possessing rather passion than sentiment, 
form those liaisons, which are the substitute of love: They may say 
with Quin to the fair glovemaker, “ Madam, I never make love, I 
always buy it ready made,’—(a gross and vulgar sentiment, unwor- 
thy of a civilized state of society.) We never go into a ballroom 
without feeling that we breathe the air of diplomacy. How many 
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of those gentle chaperons would shame even the wisdom of a Tal- 
leyrand. _ What open faces and secret hearts! What schemes and 
ambushes in every word!” 

All this very naturally grows out of the love of distinction and 
the overweening fondness for outward show, and is strongly charac- 
teristic of the weakness of human nature. The love oF splendour 
is proverbially indicative of human frailty ; it prevails to a greater 
or less extent in every meridian; but in London it artfully fastens 
on everything: it poisons everything. Such a state of things and 
the evils resulting from it evince the want and the necessity 
of purer principles. The artificial state of society inseparable 
from hereditary rank and power is the true source of so many and 
such complicated evils). Whenever and wherever true merit is 
neglected and mere wealth becomes power, the man of fashion 
usurps the place of the philosopher, and the fool is advanced over 
the head of the sage. 

Bulwer draws a frightful picture of the condition of the manu- 
facturing classes of England. Of the “ operative,” he observes: 
“ Disease sits upon his heart and operates at its cruel leisure. 
While he lives he is dying.” And yet these are the very men (not 
the trader, not the agriculturist, not the man of wealth or the 
nobleman,) whose voice reechoes through the nation for suffering 
humanity, wherever it lies prostrate, agonized and bleeding from 
the basilisk inflictions of diademed kings and monsters having the 
semblance of men. The operation of the poor laws on the social 
system is, in his opinion, in the highest degree prejudicial, greatly 
increasing pauperism and encouraging improvidence by providing 
for its wants and promoting sexual intemperance by rearing its 
offspring. 

In snatching from the poor the attribute and the honour of com- 
mon sense (confined to the trading part of the community,) Bulwer 
instances, as conclusive and satisfactory proofs of their want of it, 
certain imprudences, physical accidents and legislative enactments, 
as “ early marriages,’ “ many children,” “ poor rates,” “ the work- 
house,” and “improvidence of the working classes.” Penury and 
famine, despair and crime are the consequences. 

He instances the words “ nice” and “ dear” as general conversa- 
tional words, which the ladies apply without discrimination; as 
“it’s a dear book,” “he is a dear man,” “a dear little horse,” “a 
nice person,” “nice little thing,” etc. This contrasts admirably 
with the word “ beautiful” which is so frequently brought into re- 
quisition in this country; as of music, “ that’s a beautiful tune,” 
or, as is sometimes the case, “well, really, that is the most beau- 
tiful tune,” or of a piece of poetry, “ it’s the most sublime piece,” 
etc. This may be pronounced very properly the perfection of the 
superlative degree, not that we object to the use of either the 
word beautiful or sublime, for many i use it are both beautiful in 
their own esteem and sublime. zi 

Suicides, notwithstanding the general impression {o the contrary, 
appear to be less frequent in London than in Paris. 

“In the year 1816, in London, they amounted to seventytwo; in 
the same year in Paris, with a population of eight hundred thou- 
sand less, they amounted to one hundred and eightyeight.” 
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On literary men he has the following manly, sensible and spirited 
remarks: 

“The respect we pay to wealth absorbs the respect we should 
pay to genius. Literary men have not with ue any fixed and settled 
position as men of letters. In the great game of honours, none fall 
to their share. We may truly say with a certain political 
economist, ‘We pay best, first, those who destroy us, generals; 
second, those who cheat us, politicians and quacks; third, those 
who amuse us, singers and musicians; and last of all, those: who 
instruct us.’ It is an important truth noted by Helvetius, that the 
degree of public virtue in a state depends exactly on the proper 
distribution of public rewards.” “Our English authors, thus 
holding no fixed position in society, and from their very na- 
ture being covetous of reputation, often fall into one of three 
classes—the one class seek the fashion they cannot command and 
are proud to know the greaf—another become irritable and suspi- 
cious, afraid that they are never sufficiently esteemed, and painfully 
vain out of a sense of bashfulness ; the third, of a more lofty na- 
ture, stand aloof and disdainful, and never consummate their capa- 
cities, because they will not mix with a world to which they know 
themselves superior.” 

How true, yet how deeply blended with melancholy is this por- 
trait of authors, drawn by the hand of a master, himself an author. 
When or where was a living genius ever properly appreciated ? 
Who cares for his pangs? who appreciates his sufferings? “ the 
stings and arrows” which “ outrageous fortune” so frequently dooms 
him to undergo. What are the pinings of his mighty mind to the 
vulgar great or vulgar poor? The first pass him by with a disdain- 
ful air as a common kind of thing, unfitted by his dress for the Beau 
Brummels of society, and then he is—what a sublime discovery, 
a poor author! And for his friendship—ah! it would never do to 
treat him as a friend—he might break in on the sanctity of a few 
select morning visitors; or, perhaps, even carry his assurance so 
far as to walk in during a soireé of the mushrooms, to the inex- 
pressible regret and mortification of the inexpressibles ! ‘This would 
derange everything. But,ah! “there’s the rub, which makes ca- 
lamity of so long a life” with an author; he might, under the pres- 
sure of biting poverty, in the agony of his spirit, so far adventure 
himself as to ask the rich man for the loan of a few dollars until 
hereceived the amount from his publisher for his next copyright, to 
buy his children bread, if, alas! he has been so unfortunate or so 
miserably lost to a sense of prudence, as to perpetrate matrimony 
and perpetuate the species. “Then as for genius,” says Mr Illite- 
rate, “why, what is genius?) We never held it in much account 
in our family, so far as 1 am aware of; and uncle Jo used to say 
that learnin’ spoiled people for business. Mrs Illiterate—would you 
believe it? I met Mr—what’s his name? in Walnut street this 
morning: you know who I mean—that writes”— 

“You mean Mr Sensible.” 

“T mean Mr Sensible, my dear. He had the impudence to ask 
me to lend him five dollars for two or three weeks.” 

“And did you do it ?” 

“No my dear! but I was going to do it; he said he was in 
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great distress: his wife and children in want of necessaries 
and” — 

“ You promised to let him have it. You had better do no such 
thing, Mr Illiterate—no such thing. What! let him have five dol- 
lars! you would never see a cent of it again; and wouldn’t it buy 
Kate a new set of blood red ribands? Let him go to work as 
other people do. He might be ashamed of himself. He had bet- 
ter never show his face here or [ll tell him a piece of my mind— 
I’ll putty soon tell him, I’ll be bound for it, that he should go to 
sawin’ wood or pickin’ oakum; and his wife, she might take in 
washin’ or sewin’; I dare say she is a nasty, lazy thing, or they 
would have bread to eat. Don’t you think so, my dear?” 

“T have no doubt of it,” replied Mr Illiterate, “ and when he 
comes again, let the servant tell him we are not at home.” 

Reader ! this is the fate of a man of genius! It is no ideal pic- 
ture; it is not “fancy’s sketch,” but a thing of frequent occur- 
rence. Do you ask, who has suffered this ignominy! Examine 
the dark and chilling catalogue of “ The fate of Genius,” and it will 
answer in the hollow voice of the sepulchre, rising on the ear like 
the death scream of the sanctified manes. Shakspeare and Johnson, 
Milton and Otway, and a host of others, dear to literature, have 
suffered this ignominy ; and Dennie, in our own times, let him not 
be forgotten: his genius and his poverty destroyed him. 

Percival is neglected, whose glowing mind soars as high above the 
vulgar herd as the imperial eagle above the earthbound and rapa- 
cious vulture. 

The man of genius has neither the feelings nor the views of other 
men. If he had, he would cease to be a genius and be even as 
they are. The current of his feelings is a stream of lofty and of 
fiery thought,and minglesnot with the putrid cesspoolsof all graspin 
and envious cupidity. His motives and his means are PR 
to higher and to holier purposes. He is enshrined within the sanc- 
tuary of the mind. He is a mighty abstraction, like time and 
space, and, in the conceptions of his chastened and enlightened 
spirit, breathes an unearthly atmosphere, and revels in the mystic 
lights of past, of present and future worlds. ‘The unmeaning vani- 
ties of the gay world are to him as the shadows of oblivion. The 
fires, which burn on its altars, neither inspire nor hallow his 
spirit. 

He goes among men, but he returns less man. Yet, in his ob- 
scure and unenvied isolation, he feels as a monarch and rises supe- 
rior to the thoughtless and unappreciating crowd. There may be 
moments of gloom, when he feeds on his own heart, but he is sus- 
tained by confidence; there may be moments of affliction and 
sorrow, but he is soothed by the light of hope; and though he may 
be neglected now, posterity will render him the award of justice. 

The diffusion of knowledge has created a moral revolution, and 
the day is approaching, when it will no longer be said of the man 
of genius, that he is unappreciated or unrewarded. 








THE LAY OF THE FATHERLESS. 
THE POET’S HOLIDAY HYMN TO HIS MOTHER. 


Thou! that in pangs didst give me mortal birth, 
Nourish my pets in ms at thy life’s spring, 
And bear me gently o’er the desert earth 
— thy bosom till my thoughts took a 
Thou! that in days of loneliest grief didst fling 
The mornlight of thy smile, thy voice of joy 
O’er my quick spirit, till each human thing 
Glowed with the outbreaki glory of the sky 

And o’er the bosom gushed of thy devoted boy i 


In pain and peril, when thy years were few, 
And Death’s vast shadow on thy pone fell, 
Thou to the greatness of thy trial grew, 
Bade fortune, mirth and cherished hope farewell, 
Resigned, for me, with sorrow long to dwell! 
Thy sleepless eye my daring steps pursued, 
Thy lone heart o’er my guarded couch did swell, 
And o’er thy child’s untrodden solitude 
Thy thoughts like seraphs flew, the messengers of Good. 


That harrowed brow, once smooth as Parian stone, 
That hollow eye, erst filled with Love’s own light, 
Dimmed by the bloom through memory’s temple thrown— 
That pale cheek, writ in characters of night, 
That wasted form, which, ere the hour of blight, 
Stood proudly up in bree im loveliness— 
All to my soul reveal the charm and might 
Of deathless Love, that dares ensctthel distress, 

And to the shrine of Truth can guide, and shield and bless. 


Should I forget the heart that never quailed, 

Nor shrunk from fast and vigil for my sake: 

Could I forget the faith that never failed, 

The solitary star on youth’s wild wake: 

Justly my Maxer from my soul would take 

The hope that wings me to a heaven of light, 

And leave me in the waste alone to slake 

The deaththirst, burning through the mornless night, 
Of the seared heart that loved not Love in its delight. 


Bereaved of all that gave thy being bliss, 
Save one unfortuned and unfriended child, 
Without thy crown of gladness, and the kiss 
Of wed affection cheering through the wild, 
Thy spirit on my saddened seasons smiled ; 
Thou in my being didst condense thine own, 
While poverty assailed and power beguiled, 
And sickness made in solitane its moan— 
And can I e’er forget what thou hast dared and done? 


Can matin orison and vesper hymn, 

Soaring when slept earth’s dagon soul of guile, 

E’er cease to thrill, while shades of sorrow swim, 
Memory, whose thoughts with thine own look now smile? 
Can twilight meadow and hushed temple aisle 

Cease to enchant and hallow with their songs ? 

Or commune with wood, mount, ne stream, the while, 





Pass from my spirit ’mid the world’s deep wrongs ? 
Thy wisdom triumphs o’er life’s vain vindictive throngs. 


Beauty in loneliness her image wrought 

ithin my wrapt unsolae’d bosom—thou 
Ledst grandeur to the still throne of my thought, 
And badst me drink heaven’s waters {rom the brow 























































The Lay of the Fatherless. 


Of the hoar giant precipice! and now, 

Albeit, men skill not to scan me right, 

Thy lessons lead me, as by palmer vow, | , 

Through trial, toil, hate, grief, the watching night, 
Like them, whose desert guide was Sinai’s holiest light. 





Yet this is but a portion of my debt, 
My Mother! thou amidst my foes hast stood, 
As, in his eyrie, when the air is jet 
With wings of obscene birds and beaks of blood, 
The eagle stands—lord of the solitude! 
Their shafts have broken on thy bosom—thou 
Hast grasped the arrows—struggled with the flood— 
Borne more than all my sufferings, and livest now 
To bear day’s toil for me and those that round me grow. 





And can this be forgotten? can I shrink 

To brand the mortal demon who shall dare | | 

To doubt thy matchless love? and from the brink, ‘ 

ee Ye from the vile crypt of his serpent lair, 

Hurl! him blaspheming in his writh’d despair ? 

No! thou hast dared the torrent—trod the waste 

Through life for me—and, witness earth and air ! 

The heart, that but for thee to dust had passed, ij 
Shall bleed, ere venom more upon thy truth is cast! 


Let thy foes wither in the worthlessness, 
The scorn of coward vengeance! that the name 
Of thine assailer in thy long distress 
Fitted the lips of e’en a moment’s fame! 
Oh, on his brow the infamies of shame, ; 
Branded by agonies, should fall and rot ; 
Into his heart and brain till earth should claim 
No portion of his vileness, but his lot 

Be with corruption which in death decayeth not! 


Let the fiend hear! he hath not checked my thought— 
My heritage was sorrow and hath been, 
Yet pion and grief not vain have wrought, 
And I can scorn and pass the base unseen, : 
And deem their malice, jest, howe’er they ween! i 
But there shall come a time—’t is but delayed— 
hen ye, forgers of falsehood! cannot sereen 
Your bosoms from the lightning! ye have made 
The storm your couch—and ye shall lie there mocked and flayed. 





For they, the loving and beloved, whom hate 

Hath hunted from the birth of being, bear 

My burthen, and the trials of my fate, 

Because — calumnies defile the air! 

And shal a be forgotten? when the fair 

And matchless forms of earth, sea, heaven and mind 

Have worn the wan looks of a soul’s despair 

And I have wandered like the homeless win 
Foreboding doubt before and many woes behind ! 


Hope not oblivion! e’en your bread is bought 

With lies; a libel press pours out the bane 

That in your rank heart festers; ye have sought 

The spoils of long revenge, and by the pain 

Ye round my household hearth have shed, your gain 

Shall be—Derision; and in future time 

When earth casts up your names and deeds profane, 

Rotting in curses, o’er your dastard crime, i 
The shouts of hell shall roll and hail ye to its clime! ' 
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THE SANDAMANIANS.* 


Snortty after entering these humble but hallowed precincts, the 
outward or visible worship began. The eldest of the patriarchs 
opened a large and timeworn Bible that rested upon a desk before 
him, and commenced reading certain passages. He made no 
remarks upon the text, but referred for the commentary to certain 
explanatory portions of the same divine work. As he proceeded in 
the service and announced, in a tremulous voice, the chapter 1nd 
verse to which he directed his attention, the rest of the holy group 
turned to the several passages referred to, and, in an under tone, 
accompanied him through this devotional exercise, as though re- 
solved to reject all intermission between themselves and the 
exhaustless Source of eternal life. Not an eye was raised—not a 
muscle moved in the whole assembly ; and so deep, awful, and im- 
pressive was the scene, that I felt, for a time, as though I had ac- 
tually been gathered to my fathers, and was in the venerable pre- 
sence of “ the just made perfect.” How long this illusion might 
have lasted I know not, had it not been interrupted by a general 
pause almost immediately followed by a simultaneous closing of 
their respective books. The ceremony of the Lord’s Supper was 
next mutually performed among them, and the whole service was 
concluded by a short prayer from each of these hoary chroni- 
clers of time. How great is the error of the supposition, that orna- 
ment and splendour are calculated to increase the attractions, or 
solemnities of religion! Never is she so impressive, so awe inspir- 
ing, so altogether heavenly, as when exhibited in her most artless 
simplicity. ‘The work of man may be improved and adorned by 
the hand of man; its defects may be concealed, and its beauties 
heightened; but the emanations of the Deity are beyond the 
reach of human art, and are impaired in their influence in propor- 
tion as they are either decorated or disguised. Neither the sun nor 
the stars can ever be delineated by the most perfect artist. The 
works of the Almighty are not to be counterfeited. Far less are the 
principles of divine grace to be recommended to regard and venera- 
tion, by the glare and glitter of magnificent altars, or temples tow- 
ering to the skies. These are the outward habiliments, and flourishes 
of piety, and not its soul ; they are calculated to disturb and distract 
rather than subdue, and concentrate the thoughts of the worship- 
per ; they subject man to look at his Creator as through a glass dark- 
ly, instead of viewing him face to face, and bowing at once in abject 
nothingness before the dazzling and awful effulgence of his glory. 
I do not know that I have succeeded in these brief remarks in fur- 
nishing the reasons for a preference of unostentatious worship, but 
I know, upon the occasion referred to, those reasons were so deeply 
felt, as never to be forgotten. 

After the assemblage, (if it may be so called,) had broken up, 
inspired by, I trust, no illaudable curiosity, I singled out the old 
gentleman, whom I first encountered, and, with the enthusiasm of 
youth, entered into conversation with him upon the very subject 


* From the Diary of a Lawyer. Continued from page 360, Vol. II. 
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which has just been adverted to, and which was of course at that 
time uppermost in the mind, namely, the advantages of simplicity 
in religion. I shall long remember his reply to this suggestion. 
‘ There are two kinds of simplicity, my lad,’ said he, fixing his dim 
eyes upon me,’ and they belong to different worlds; the one is a na- 
tive of the skies, the other of earth; the former is the simplicity of 
truth, the latter but its simulation or semblance. Be not, there- 
fore, led away by hasty impressions of spiritwal—from visible wor- 
ship. Almost everything sublunary is illusory and fallacious, and 
men, so far from comprehending the motives and hearts of others, 
rarely understand their own. O what a miracle to man is man.’ 

Deeply imbued with the conversation thus commenced, taking the 
bridle of my horse, I gave my arm to the patriarch and slowly 
walked onward with him towards his home. My attentions were 
uninvited, it is true, but far from being repelled, and they were 
much more than repaid, as I listened to his instructive discourse, 
while “truths divine came mended from his tongue.” He was 
evidently a man of mind, and of the most extensive biblical know- 
ledge. More than half a century before this time, he had graduat- 
ed at Cambridge, and his relish for classic learning was still lively, 
though not unimpaired. A disposition to know more of this ex- 
traordinary man still induced me to cling to him, until we at 
last, at the distance of about a mile from the meeting, arrived at 
his abode. 

The abode—I must endeavour to describe it, for never did so fairy 
a spot break suddenly upon the eye of the delighted traveller, in 
his wayworn peregrination through life. 

There was nothing magnificent about it, nothing that struck, but 
almost everything that charmed the eye. The building was very 
low with a thatched roof; the doors and windows were shaded 
and almost closed with ivy, and jasmine and eglantine all inter- 
twined and enriched by nature’s skilful and bountiful hand. I omit- 
ted to mention that his little cottage stood entirely alone, no human 
dwelling lay even within sight of it, in the very bosom of a small 
valley, more beautiful than the sweet vale of Avoca. On the one 
side of it, at the distance of about a rod, run a silver stream in its 
natural channel, and upon more nearly approaching, I found that 
the site of the abode had been insulated, by means of a channel, 
entirely surrounding it, which was filled by the limpid rivulet just 
mentioned; and which, in its purling, murmuring eddies, seemed 
rather to promote than disturb the serenity of the scene. I had 
just beheld the worship of the heart before the throne of the Most 
High, and it was reserved for me, in this lonely, lovely spot, to con- 
template the silent and solemn tribute of inanimate nature to its 
Great Original. The dwelling, like the owner, was fruitful of pious 
and philosophic reflections; they were both separated from the 

’ grosser and noisier scenes around them; they both seemed rather 
to form connecting links between earth and heaven, than to be 
entirely identified with either; there was such a perfect consistency, 
such a general adaptation between the man and the mansion, that, 

for a moment, I felt lost in youthful astonishment, from which I 

was only recalled by the friendly voice of my companion, express- 
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ing his thanks for my attentions, and, at the same time, saying ‘ as 
I have fatigued you by my feebleness and infirmities, you must allow 
me, in return, to offer you temporary rest under my humble shed.’ 
I was about declining this kind proposal, abd resuming my journey, 
while the aged Mentor, with trembling hand, slowly lowered the 
little wicker bridge, that supplied the place of entrance; but, at 
that instant, as though attracted by the sound of the pullies, the 
door of the hut suddenly opened, and a figure presented itself, 
which seemed the enchantress, the presiding divinity of the fairy 
land. 

It was a beautiful girl, apparently scarcely fifteen years old. 
O! I can describe her now even as she appeared to me then, as she 
ever afterwards appeared to me—lovely beyond her sex. Fiction 
and fancy may exhaust themselves ere they can conjure up to the 
view a face so fair, a form so ethereal, an eye so heavenly as hers. 
Her charms were rather those of the modest lily than the gairish 
rose; and as my glance first fell upon her all clad in spotless white, 
while her dark tresses sported with the enamoured zephyr that 
played around her, she seemed a being of no earthly mould, “and 
moved in light of her own making.” 

Need I say that with this bright illusion before me, I immedi- 
ately let fall the reins of my horse, and followed my aged conduc- 
tor across the bridge, which, would to Heaven! | had never re- 
crossed. ‘ Ada,” said my host, as she threw her arms around him 
and rested her head upon his shoulder, looking like spring just peer- 
ing from behind the hoary locks of winter, * Ada, my child! you 
do not see the stranger.” It was true,—her pure and innocent soul 
was absorbed in filial tenderness and affection toward the only hu- 
man being on whom her thoughts were fixed. Upon being thus 
apprized of my presence, instead of exhibiting any confusion or 
shame for this natural manifestation of feeling and evincing the 
least possible surprise, she now mildly withdrew her arm, direct- 
ed her attention towards me, and in a voice soothing as softest ° 
music, while extending her delicate hand in the way of welcome, she 
exclaimed, “Surely there can be no stranger to Ada, who is the com- 

anion of her. father.” I took the extended hand and to me it was 
the hand of fate. Since that time a thousand recollections have 
crowded upon my mind and subsequently been lost in the crowd of 
others, 












































‘* But that dear moment all alone has lived 
Within the book and volume of my brain 
Unmixed with baser matter.” 







Upon entering those peaceful doors, all within was found to be 
in accordance with external indications. Plainness and neatness 
and order everywhere prevailed, and everywhere spoke of Ada, 
She was the genius and sole inmate of this rural temple and it was 
pervaded by the chastity and harmony of her own thoughts. A 
humble repast of fruits and cream invited our acceptance; of which, 
seated by the side of Ada, after the usual blessing from the host, I 
ventured to partake. While the concluding grace was uttered in 
a warm though tremulous voice, my glance involuntarily fell upon 
Ada. Her eyes, instead of being declined, were uplifted and 
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looked as though her pure spirit were passing from them to kindred 
realms— 


“ Such eyes as may have looked from Heaven, 
But ne’er were raised to it before.” 


The cloth having been removed, the host glided, almost imper- 
ceptibly, into conversation, of a nature so interesting, that the 
gray tints of evening began to appear in the west ere I thought of 
resuming a journey which had been so agreeably retarded. During 
this intercourse of thought, Ada’s entire attention was engrossed by 
her father. She appeared hardly aware of my presence—said little 
or nothing—although, it was evident, from the changes in her 
countenance, that not a syllable was lost, that fell from the aged 
monitor. It is true, I had no claims upon her attention, but still 
her seeming neglect was mortifying in the extreme. There was 
nothing, certainly, attractive, either in my person or my manners, 
for mine had been, though short, a life of almost constant intellect- 
ual toil, the fascinations of dress and address were alike unknown 
to me,and I had but little knowledge of the courtesies of society, with 
the exception of that which highly sensitive feelings were calculated 
spontaneously toimpart. A stripling,scarcely eighteen years old, yet 
with a brow that, from laborious study, spoke of nearly twice that 
age, could scarcely hope to attract the regard of so unearthly a 
beauty as Ada. Yet I knew that my heart was as warm as hers. 
I felt proudly conscious that I carried that within “ which passeth 
shew,” and that whatever I might have suffered in appearance, 
and in the outward, painted flourish of the world, the time would 
still come, when this spring of unceasing labour should produce an 
abundant harvest; and when, in the maturity of years and know- 
ledge, I should at last look down upon those, by whom in my youth a 
I had been scorned and trampled on. Ambition had _ hitherto 
been my ruling passion, it swayed an absolute sceptre over me, and 
I submitted unmurmuringly to its sovereign hand. There was no- 
thing, however, in the prospects of ambition to console me for the 
indifference of such a being as Ada, and, at this moment, I would 
have gladly consented forever to relinquish the world and all its al- 
lurements, for the delight of claiming so much loveliness for my 
own. 

My mind was busily engaged with these thoughts, when the old 
man took me kindly by the hand, saying, “ the approach of the eve- 
ning, my young friend, admonishes us that we should separate. I 
am afraid we have drawn too largely upon your time, and yet, I 
must confess, I take leave of you reluctantly ; advanced age looks 
at every parting as the last, and naturally induces us to postpone 
it. We should remember, however, that the pleasure derived by us 
from your society may possibly be taken from those to whom it 
more legitimately belongs.” He took an affectionate leave of me, 
| and, as I turned to depart, my eye rested, for a moment, upon Ada. 

I approached her, took her passive hand in mine, gently pressed it, 
and, begging permission, if chance should ever throw me in the 
same direction again, to repeat my visit, lingeringly withdrew. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NORTH AMERICAN MAGA. 
Numper ONE. 


Arter nine months’ absence and a protracted silence, we welcome 
the following communication, the first of a series, from our friend 
Dr Togno, with the sincerest pleasure. Like every liberal and 
high spirited Italian, a wanderer from his unhappy fatherland, he 
found a refuge and a home in the great Republic of the western 
hemisphere, and acquired by the indefatigable energy of his ar- 
dent mind a respectability and reputation which many an educated 
native citizen of the United States might envy. Schooled in ad- 
versity and counselled by philosophy,.he toiled with diligence in a 
humiliated though not humble avocation, until he was prepared to 
assume and assert the honours and emoluments of a dignified pro- 
fession. ‘There are few men deserving more respect, admiration 
and love; and few events could have afforded us more pleasure 
than the reception of the subsequent well written and eloquent com- 
munication. Our readers will remember Dr Togno as the author 
of the excellent articles on music which appeared in our earlier 
numbers. All who enjoy his friendship can never fail to recollect 
him as the possessor of the most ingenuous, manly and noble ca- 
pacities, both moral and intellectual. He is now on a visit to his 
friends in France, Italy and the Mediterranean Isles, whence he will 
return to his beloved republic in the spring. 


Sr Mart, Isxe pe Re, September 17, 1833. 


My dear Friend—Do not believe that because I do not receive, 
monthly, your interesting Magazine to refresh in my memory your 
worth, and thus to strengthen in a measure our friendship by a con- 
tinual interchange of opinions or sentiments, or because you have 
received no letters from me since my departure for Europe, that I 
have forgotten you. Such a friendship .as that is not worth pos- 
sessing. When I pledge my friendship to a virtuous man, I tacitly 
pledge my honour, fortune, and all that men hold dearest in their 
estimation. I hope, therefore, my dear F., that my long silence 
may be no cause for you to think hard of me. There are so many 
things to distract one, when we travel, that it is impossible to fulfil 
all those promises that we so readily and so willingly make to our 
friends, on the eve of our departure for a long journey, when we 
are leaving behind all we love; yet still there is no kind of promise 
so often broken as this, though not having its source either in indo- 
lence or indifference. I have, many a time, sat down with the firm 
intention of writing to you; but sometimes it was an unforeseen 
thing that prevented me from going on; and, at others, I was in- 
terrupted by an intruder who would come to pay me a visit and 
thus steal away the very time I had consecrated to you. After the 
interruption, the train of ideas was broken by the visiter, the 
thoughts, which before crowded into my mind, were set adrift, and 
the charm of meditation was usurped by the all powerful attrac- 
tion of a palatable dinner. I ‘was obliged, therefore, to lay down 
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my gray goose quill, the only sceptre I have ever known, until I 
could resume it at a more convenient period. Thus, from day to 
day, have my leisure moments constantly escaped through my fin- 
gers. But now, since I am in this slitary island, the birthplace of 
our much esteemed Duponceau, I have more time to write to you. 
By the by, Duponceau has been described to me by several of the 
old inhabitants of this isand who knew him when a boy and a 
young man, and particularly by an old sybil with a tenacious me- 
mory for the faults of her neighbours, especially when those neigh- 
bours are not favourites of hers, as a stupid looking fellow who 
would never rise above the level of the muddy marshes of his na- 
tive island; this was the reply to my remarking how really and 
deservedly distinguished he was in our country. Should the biogra- 
phyof his youth be written in this island, and should we read it, igno- 
rant of his actual merit, we should be sadly deceived with respect 
to him. I make these remarks because there are always people 
ready to find some extraordinary story in the boyhood of a man 
who we know has reached the heights of distinction, and to 
exclaim, “ Yes! I do now remember what a wonderful clever boy 
he was!” It is strange, however, that in the case of this gentle- 
man, no one could remember any anecdote which could predict, in 
any way, his future cleverness. The same, you know, was the 
case with Walter Scott, with whom Mr Duponceau may not be 
ashamed to be compared. The lady, who is my informant, is one 
of your husybodies who know everything that has happened in the 
whole island since she can remember; she pushes her curiosity to 
such an extent, and her memory is so very retentive, that even the 
most minute particulars of a dinner, which occurred fifty years ago, 
are strongly impressed on her mind. She tells me, also, that he 
never left this island till just before he embarked for America, and 
that he received his education in a primary school at St Martin, 
which must have been very scanty, no college having ever existed 
in this island; the mass of his acquirements, therefore, must have 
been learned since he landed in America by dint of close study. 
You see, then, my dear friend, that it is not to the walls of a college, 
or university, that all distinguished men are indebted for their 
knowledge. We shall say nothing of Franklin—far from it—indeed, 
I am disposed to run into the opposite extreme, and believe that had 
the talented men, who have been educated ina college, early been 
left to themselves, they would have become men of more original 
and independent minds, with stronger understandings, unfettered by 
the opinions of the schools, which we are often obliged to forget, in 
order to rebuild anew, on truer and more solid foundations, and 
thus become the architects of our own education. This I know 
was the case with myself, (if small things may be brought into 
comparison with greater,) and doubtless ulso of a number of other 
individuals in society. 

This sybil of the days of old, with whom I keep on good terms, 
has communicated to me, whilst speaking of Mr Duponceau, a let- 
ter containing a conversation of three of his playmates, not descrip- 
tive, however, of the youthful days of the president of the Penn- 
sylvania Philosophical Society, but simply recording historical facts 
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of the changes that occurred in his country and in the life of his 
con-disciples since the restoration of 1815, when that decayed 
royal race, the Bourbons, of whom Napoleon so truly said, that, 
“they have learnt nothing and have forgotien nothing,” reascended 
the throne. I translate it for your sake, from the MS. to give you 
an idea of the state of religious manners in France at that period ; 
an idea that we must not separate from the return of the Bourbons 
into this country, who, in fifteen years of reign, have revived the 
fanaticism of the jesuits, a fanaticism which the memorable revolu- 
tion of 1789 had happily almost caused to disappear. In ourhappy re- 
public, which American probity and good sense govern, we do not feel, 
as yet, the influence of religious opinions in the management of public 
affairs, because, honouring, as we do, all denominations equally, none 
have any preponderating influence in the affairs of the state; but 
in every kingdom of Europe, and especially in those governed by 
the rotten house of Bourbon, such as France, Spain, Naples, etc. 
religion is a political engine always acting for the interests of the 
Jesuits, to mould the people to tyranny; not as with us, to serve as 
a refuge for virtuous spirits. 

By the changes it has produced in the simple manners of the 
islanders, as described in the following letter, you may easily ima- 
gine what an effect it must have had on a larger theatre, where a 
number of conflicting interests exist. 


THE LETTER OF A DEAD TO A LIVING INHABITANT OF THE ISLE DE RE. 
October, 1822. 














ermittitur nasci scanda- 
Gregory the Great.* 








‘* Si autem de veritate scandalum sumitur, bea R 
lum, quam veritas relinquatur.” Pope St 


My Dear Friend—I was lounging on the confines of Charon’s 
muddy pool, on the spot where he is wonted to land, when I perceiv- 
his boat coming towards me. Excited by curiosity, I was atten- 
tively examining the crowd of newcomers of every country and 
condition, mixed up without any distinction of rank, age, sex or 
colour, that our indefatigable boatman continually rows over the 
dingy Styx, when I perceived, on the prow of the boat, a little old 
man in a black sacerdotal robe, surmounted by a richly embroider- 
ed surplice, a black cap on his head, and holding in his hand an 
open missal. I fixed my eyes upon him, for his face was not alto- 
gether unknown to me, though somewhat changed by long suffer- 
ing. I drew near, and at the moment of his landing, I saw two 
other old men hasten towards the newcomer and shake him by the 
hand. One of them, of a tall stature, with a high forehead, a 
jovial, frank and military mein, said to him in a loud tone of voice: 
“Welcome, my dear curé.” The other, in a black robe, whose 
long powdered hair was curled in a circlet around his head, and 
whose nose was of uncommon dimensions, and of a ruby colour, 
testifying his love of good cheer, said to him: “Give me your 
hand, my much esteemed coileague! ahd permit me to do the ho- 
nours of your arrival in this lower world.” They immediately 


*Seventh homily, Vol. I. p. 1225, 
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embraced each other, in token of acknowledgment of their former 
friendship, and arm in arm, slowly walked along the black waters, 
ascending towards their source. The air was full of sulphureous 
and clotted fumes, arising from the marshy, volcanic, soft soil, on 
which the passengers left the impression of every footstep. Not 
knowing them familiarly enough to take a part in their conversa- 
tion, and ask some news of our island, I contented myself with -fol- 
lowing their track at a respectful distance, but sufficiently near to 
enable me, by listening attentively, to overhear their whole con- 
versation, which I send you, hoping it may be of sufficient inter- 
est to be read without ennui. Here it is. 

Lepine—* Do you know, my dear Curé, you have made us wait 
rather a long time for your arrival?” Curé—*« Not so long as I 
wished, my dear Colonel.” Lepine—* How! Curé, what is it you 
say? you regret life? you, whom of late I have seen suffering so 
much that it required our utmost efforts to console you: you! 
whom during fourteen years I have aided, although as old and not 
much stronger, to bear up against your numerous physical infirmi- 
ties! It is impossible that you should regret the loss of life. I 
cannot believe it, you must be joking.” Curé— I am serious.” 
Abbé—* Much revered sir, and esteemed colleague! I beg you be 
appeased and consoled; all kinds of regrets are vain in this abode 
of the dead; ‘ Lasciate ogni speranzavoi che n’entrate.’ Pray, tell 
us what worldly pleasures, what spiritual consolations have you 
left behind?” Curé—* It is true, I suffered much, my life was, of 
late, a continual martyrdom ; [ was overwhelmed with grief caused 
by those very persons, (who would believe it 7) who by their minis- 
try should have imparted to me some consolation, but who made 
me, on the contrary, drink long draughts of the cup of bitterness.” 
Lepine.—* Ho! ho! I dare say. you now allude to your bigots 
and to your subalterns; come, Curé, tell us the truth; for it were 
vain to wish to conceal anything here; you might, by the duty im- 
posed on your ministry, have thought otherwise while on earth, 
and secrecy there was dictated by prudence and necessary for the 
peace of families. It was right that you should not divulge any 
secrets or even express vour true sentiments whenever the charac- 
ter of one of your underhandedly lying parishioners dared to grap- 
ple with the veracity of a man who had even assisted with his 
purse to ornament your gothic church.” Curé. “Alas! I can no 
longer conceal it from you.” Lepine. “By your sighing, you con- 
fess it at last. Iam glad of it. How often have I said to you in 
our happy island,* that your devotees are only foolish prudes; they 
will laugh at you until you are dead, because they will always 
prefer a young, hardy, handsome curate with smooth manners and 
still smoother tongue, to yourself, whom they already consider a 
decayed, useless limb; your subalterns are young, ambitious 
fellows, whom your curacy tempts, and who would be glad to 





* This island by its geographical pgsition is the key of the Bay of Biscay, and especially to 
the commerce of Bordeaux. It produces a vast deal of sea salt on its marshy soil, and nearly 
the whole of its surface, even to the dykes of sand opposed by human industry to the ocean 
in its fury, to resume its former dominions, are covered with luxuriant vines, which early 
yield to the government from nine to eleven million of francs of imposts, a great deal suet 
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see you despatched to hades. Now, was I right in tell- 
ing you so?”—-Curé. “You were but too much in the right, 
my dear Lepine, and still you did not know all; you only 
imagined the existence of evils; it was then my duty to conceal 
them under my profession.”—Abbé. “Yes! this is the practice 
political and organized ecclesiastics have most scrupulously follow- 
ed from time immemorial. What would become of clerical supre- 
macy, and of our numerous flocks of devotees, if all the turpitudes 
confessed to us, or which have come to our knowledge, were made 
public? How could we, else, assume the title of august and infal- 
lible ministers? Men would soon perceive that the only difference 
which exists between us and them, consists in the colour and fashion 
of our garments; have we not often, more than they, the vices of 
luxury, avarice, false humility, the pride of station, the badly con- 
cealed desire of extinguishing popular instruction, to substitute in 
its place false knowledge, easily turned into fanaticism, or to direct 
it for the interest of arrogated power, into delectable vices, carried 
on in the adyta of profaned sanctuaries a hundred fold more de- 
structive to society than those that any other of its members may 
commit? If the world could know how much hypocrisy is hidden 
under a certain bigoted air of your devotees! but enough of this.” 
Lepine. “Ha! ha! very well! Abbé! very well! now you, my 
good Curé, go on; come, do not stop, but give vent to all your 
just resentment against so ungrateful a race, the which, I know, ne- 
ver spared you, when they could detect the smallest error in your 
conduct.”—Curé. “Notwithstanding all our friendship, my dear 
Lepine, I have never candidly spoken to you on this subject, but 
now, that I am no longer held by an oath of secrecy, that no inte- 
rested motive causes me to be silent, I will relate to you my sor- 
rows, and from what has happened to me, you will be able to judge 
of the priests and religion of the present day. But I am already 
fatigued, let us rest on this rock.” They sit down, and after a few 
moments of silence and reflection, the decrepid curate thus resum- 
ed. ‘ My relations had destined me from my earliest infancy to an 
ecclesiastical vocation. My studies, therefore, had that tendency, 
and were terminated by an education to the completion of which 
no expense was spared. My calling, however, was of a very dif- 
ferent nature. I was young and full of fire; a life of celibacy 
frightened me. It was repugnant to my sentiments to promise 
what I felt too well I was already incapable of performing ; I pre- 
ferred to give up the priesthood. The military career seemed to 
present a more congenial avocation and hopes of a more prosperous 
future; I willingly embraced it. When I reached the grade that 
entitled me to wear epaulettes, I thought I had attained the most 
enviable situation in the world; but the shrill voice of vanity, which 
constantly resounded in my ears, and my worldly desires soon ex- 
pired and faded away into disgust and satiety, and I exclaimed with 
the wise man, Vanity, vanity, all is vanity! The influence of my 
first education, an influence imperceptible, it is true, but much more 
lasting than one imagines, at last came to trouble my rest. I be- 
lieved myself an abominable deserter from the church; I desired 
to return into her bosom; and I wassoon after ordained. My heart 
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was full of honest purposes and charitable intentions; my person 
and manners were rather prepossessing, and being moreover endow- 
ed with an easy elocution, I did not fail soon to fix the attention of 
the bishop, who appointed me to a benefice. I arrived in my native 
island after the first storms of the revolution, and found it full of 
enthusiasm, like the rest of France, for liberty and equality. Ihad 
wisely embraced the christian and natural principles of the revolu- 
tion; and repudiated, from my heart, those baneful opinions, which, 
hitherto, had infected the nation and which inflicted on the people 
all the hardships of the corvée,* without insuring to them even the 
fruits of their own labour, which mostly went to supply the extra- 
vagance of a proud, ignorant, and corrupt aristocracy, and to pam- 
per a crafty priesthood, always ready to aid the efforts of tyranny 
to subjugate the people. This idea was carried on to such an ex- 
treme, that the nobility pretended that the people had no right to 
any kind of superior office in society, but that it was their duty to 
pay all the expenses of the government without enjoying any privi- 
lege, or even the benefits of justice. It was especially by reading 
the ew Testament more attentively, that I adopted those princi- 
ples of equality that our divine Saviour has so clearly proclaimed ; 
‘ The New Testament, I have often said to myself, is in realiiy the sa- 
cred code of liberty and equality.’ I professed these principles, and 
daily put them in execution as much as it was in my power. Con- 
scious of my rectitude, I was therefore as happy as any man can be, 
when I was attacked by my cruel malady. It arose from sudden 
exposure. I was called in the middle of the night to the dying bed 
of one of my parishioners who required the last assistance our reli- 
gion can afford. 1t rained violently, and I was yet perspiring from 
the warmth of my bed. I did not hesitate a moment, but went where 
my duty called me. The consequence was a violent attack of in- 
flammatory rheumatism which made me suffer so much; but we 
accustom ourselves to bodily sufferings, provided they are not accom- 
panied by moral ones. As longas I had only the former to endure, 
I bore up against them with courage; but when the latter were 
added, then my intolerable sorrows began. This happened at that 
doleful period when the ancient regime triumphantly reentered into 
France, concealed in the baggage of foreign hordes, and under the 
protection of their bayonets ; and with them unfortunately returned 
the old spirit or cacodemon of the church. I had the weakness to re- 
ceive its missionaries; and I soon after found myself besieged, by its vi- 
cars, who organized flocks of devotees, companies of the rosary, roads of 
the cross, etc. so that I could no longer exercise my functions in my 
own parish. I was one of those sworn priests who preferred, after 
the revolution, to take an oath to support the constitution of my 
country, which the pope himself hadacknowledged, than to run away 
from my native land, or to kindle a civil war for my own selfish inte- 
rest, by taking advantage of the credulity of a simple population. 
Too weak to say mass, unable to preach, I filled the station of an 
able bodied man; I was therefore considered an impious and cursed 
man, They tried to disgust me with the little remainder of my 


* The uncompensated toils of vassalage. 
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feeble existence, by every sort of humiliation most inhumanly in- 
flicted on me. The devotees feared to breathe the same air I did; 
they never approached even the front door of my house. My bed 
of suffering was not, for them, Job’s dunghill; it was the couch of a 
Paria. My vicars governed my church; its finances, instead of be- 
ing consecrated to charitable purposes, were employed in capricious 
and scandalous ornaments. ‘Thus, what can be more scandalous 
than the exhibition in the church of striking portraits of living ec- 
clesiastics who daily preached there, dressed in the habit of saints, 
and who were qualified and adored as holy pictures. I was never 
told of this abomination during my illness, but that anecdote of a 
certain pagan emperor came to my mind, who, wishing to sanctify 
his minion, ordered a statue to be erected to Antinoiis; but he, at 
least, had not the impudence to place it in the temple of Jupiter. 
One of these individuals was so violent, and his sermons were so-full 
of fanaticism and personality, that the bishop reprimanded him; 
from him, however, for his punishment, no doubt, he obtained the 
most lucrative curacy in the whole island. His departure relieved 
me, as if a crown of thorns had been removed from my brows. A 
few of the warmest female devotees could not sever themselves 
from so young andso holya man. They followed him, and unhesi- 
tatingly abandoned their families and home: some went so far as 
to abandon their husbands for him; such was the fervour of their 
religious feelings. But this truce to my tribulations was not of a 
long duration. A young seminarist was sent to be my vicar, who, 
without exaggeration, could scarcely say mass. He is a true ser- 
pent, which, when you think it is caressing you, is, on the contrary, 
implanting in your heart his poisonous fangs: and, indeed, I was not 
long in experiencing their deadly poison. I was denounced, and 
for what? God knows! fortunately, thanks to the code Napoleon, 
they could not take away from me my curacy without a trial. 
That was too long a mode of proceeding, and, they did not attempt 
it; it was easier to rob me of my casual revenue; it was necessary 
for my existence and they took it away. My many bleeding 
sores, cause of continual suffering, could inspire no pity in the hearts 
of the priests of a religion professing charity and humility. An un- 
sealed letter from the bishop confirmed my ill treatment. I con- 
fess, this last blow overwhelmed me with grief. I reckoned on the 
good heart of a priest who had always shown some affection for me; 
but he too had frequented these same reformers of the church, and 
he received, like the others, a part of my casual revenue; I had to 
experience humiliations even from the chorist, sacristan, and sexton. 
My existence, rendered by all this more miserable, was shortened 
in despite of my desire of life, and I died with my heart full of this 
black action. From this moment, the scene changed ; the noise of 
the belfrey announced my death. The devotees, who had so long 
wished me dead, could not believe their own ears, but came in 
crowds to see my body, to satisfy their curiosity, while they never 
approached me during my illness; and these call themselves fol- 
lowers of Christ! They hypocritically knelt before my earthly re- 
mains. I was then dressed in the magnificent robes, a portion of 
which you yet see on me. My funeral was sumptuous, all the 
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priests of the island were present, attracted by the succession of my 
office. I would have preferred less honours after death and more 
charity during my sufferings while living. However, here I am, 
at last, amongst you.”—Lepine. “ Very well, my dear Curé, I am 
pleased with your candour. But confess that men are great sim- 
pletons to be led by the nose by you who do not even agree amongst 
yourselves, and who are constantly quarrelling about the most lu- 
crative offices, and care very little about those by which vou could 
more effectually perform the desires of our Saviour and Master.” — 
Curé. There is at this moment, in France, a low church, (petite 
eglise.) ‘This church is clandestinely protected, and has in the state 
_ its Bishops, and zcumenical councils to judge even the conduct of 
Pious VII., whom she excommunicated for having adopted the pre- 
sent constitution of the clergy and the various concordates. She 
wishes the ancient statu quo; she is constantly calling for the re- 
storation of the immense domains of the old church of which she 
says she is the only and true heiress. Ours is divided into priests, 
sworn and unsworn: the former are so denominated because they 
took an oath to support the constitution of 1791; the latter, because 
they have been ordained since that epoch, and these parties, now 
existing, hate each other with all their hearts.” 

Abbé. Be assured of this, colonel, religion at this time, in 
France, is merely a pretext; it is an hypocritical cloak for the am- 
bitious to reach the sooner to rank and distinction. It has no lon- 
ger its primitive, moral, and sublime object and the simplicity of the 
Testament ; she has forgotten Israel and Zion; the liberal principles 
of the primitive church, its pure, severe, and christian morality, 


and the poverty of the son of Maryare now only insignificant parables. 
She again aims at what she was when in a state of degeneracy and 
not what she ought to be, poor and exemplury; in a word, it is a 
political engine to deceive men and to rivet their chains.” 
Notwithstanding the singularity and novelty of my correspond- 
ence, be neither astonished nor sorry if you should hear again from 
me. ys) Bas 
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WE reciprocate the kind feelings which dictated the letter of the editor of the 
Western Shield ; and heartily coincide with the proud republican sentiments he ex- 
presses. The Great West is, indeed, the citadel of American Freedom. The 
glorious spirit of human liberty will glow the brightest and linger there the longest. 
When demagogues have demoralized the people, and. anarchists have subverted 
the free and happy governments of the Eastern Confederacy, the heroic genius of 
America will survive and reign in the powerful democracies of the West. Far 
removed from the enervating influences and the emasculating luxuries of another 
degenerated hemisphere, the inhabitants of our vast and fruitful western territories 
are deluded by no foreign pretension, charmed by no aristocratic deigning, and 
overawed by no arrogant autocracy. Amid the glorious manifestations of Al- 
mighty power and beneficence, which nature unfolds around them, they stand, the 
uncompromised freemen of a rich and beautiful world. Their mighty rivers—the 
vital arteries of States unlimited in their range of affluence and power; their mag- 
nificent mountains; their bright and beautiful climate; their generous fields and 
gladsome harvests; their capitols and temples and household hearths—all are their 
own inalienably. Beneath the boundless heaven they neither owe nor render wor- 
ship unto ought but the Uncreated, the Illimitable; and on the wide earth beneath 
their feet, they know not the being who can demand their fealty or task them to the 
performance of the proud oppressor’s will. 
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Miss Fanny Kemble, it is rumoured, has written another play called ‘ The Star of 
Seville’; and a transatlantic tour, descriptive of the various monstrosities—the va- 
nity, vulgarity and credulity,—which so signally characterize the late traitorous 
and rebellious colonists of England. We hope the former will be less licentious in 
its chief character and less composite in authorship than her Francis. Those 
chapters of the latter, which detail the sycophancy and scurrility of certain daily 
journalists, will be, we should think, particularly piquant and sarcastic. If the 
Americans will weave the oxhide into a catoninetails—if they will forge the battle- 
axes that fell them to the earth—if they will encourage foreign immigration, che- 
rish foreign artists, caress foreign adventurers and mimic foreign fashions—and 
suffer their own men of genius and education to toil in ohscurity and perish in de- 
spair;—they should be neither exasperated nor chagrined at the legitimate result of 
their own folly. Why should the writings of Miss Kemble be announced in pre- 
ference tu those of Mrs Hentz? Is her genius superior? Her opportunities have 
been greater and she was born beyond the ocean. Cclum e animum etc. is true, 
it seems, of everything connected with the Atlantic. 





Our Prospects.—W e have confronted too many extravagant pufferies, and laughed 
at too many self panegyrics ever to resort to such means in the furtherance of our 
success. We, therefore, ey’ state the pleasant truth—and we do so with ra- 
tional pride—that, so far from failing in the publication of an Independent Ameri- 
can Work at the close of the first year, we have received, since its expiration—that 
is, within the two months, October and November, between three and four hundred new 
subscribers. The greater part of our old patrons are still faithful and true; and 
consequently, we have increased our edition to supply the demand and added eight 
pages to every number. The mechanical beauty as well as the intellectual attrac- 
tion of this magazine shall keep pace with our patronage. We labour for an ho- 
nourable livelihood, not for opulence to be acquired by obtruding an illprinted, 
copied periodical upon our readers. The next number will contain a fine litho- 
graph of a distinguished jurist and statesman; and, if possible, it will be accompa- 
nied by a succinct biography. 


The Booksellers—We regret that malignant rumour, seeking to injure a man of 
talents and benevolence, has attributed to the writer of a late panegyric on the 
booksellers,-the authorship of the reply. We know and we respect the writer of 
the eulogy on the bibliopolists, though we dissent from his opinion. His mind is 
fraught with noble thoughts, and his heart with kindness and enthusiasm. "Who- 
ever be the writer of the article in the Inquirer of the 15th and 16th of November, 
he, we are certain, heard nothing of it until it appeared in print. Some of the re- 
marks, however, by this anonymous assailant of illiberal monopolies, are fraught 
with unquestionable truth. Our friend was influenced by the purest feelings when 
he wrote his defence of the Trade; but the reply unfolds undeniable facts, and 
therefore sustains a more cogent argument. There is not an author in America 
who cannot attest to the truth of the following exposition. 

“What instances can be adduced of booksellers having acted with liberality 
towards writers, whose works had not been rendered what the “ Trade” term a 
“safe article,” by having affixed to them the accrediting seal of fashion or money 
y Merit is not the test of worth, with these dealers in the genius of other men. 

hey pay for a work, not in proportion to its absolute value, but, according to the 
degree of favour in which its author is held by fashionable people. The moment 
that a writer has, by some fortunate chance, obtained the smiles of fashionable 
readers, and comes within the wind of popularity, they are his very humble ser- 
vants, and treat him with marvellous liberality; and for good cause, since it is from 
the same profuse board which is spread for him, by an approving public, that they 
pick up the abundant crumbs of their rofits. After all, perhaps they are not so 
much to blame, as has been supposed. They are professed traffickers in the mind’s 
offspring. They consider genius as nothing more or better than a particular de- 
scription of merchandize in which they trade. To them, a writer, however splen- 
did his talents may be, appears but a simple drudge, who tasks his brain to fabricate 
a commodity, for which they may probably bid, should the purchase of it promise 
excellent profits. The most glorious works of fancy and the mind are, in their 
calculating thoughts, but so much foolscap, filled up with mere words, the value of 
which is to be determined by the sovereign fiat of fashion, to which even the mighty 
autocracy of booksellers must yield siadiicn. Some of our countrymen have 
acquired an honourable name in literature; but they acquired it, not by the foster- 
ing care and patronage of booksellers, the complaisant eulogies of newspapers, the 
condescending favours of learned and dignified societies, or the zeal of partial and 
parasitical admirers. They became distinguished not only without the smiles of 
the “ Trade,” but in spite of the neglect or the niggardly encouragement of these 
| song maint dealers in the works of genius. It-was not until those whom they pro- 

ess to patronize, had been acknowledged by the public voice as worthy of praise 
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and patronage, that they afforded them the just remuneration for their Tabours, 
which is claimed as unparalleled liberality.” : ; 

The booksellers are supported in their arrogant claims by their newspaper mer- 
cenaries, who labour diligently to earn the wages of dishonesty and prostitution. 
These patrons of American literature are not ashamed to say that they prefer the 
puff of a hireling journalist, to the impartial criticism of an educated, high prin- 

‘ eipled reviewer. ‘The former desecrates himself for their profit; the latter obeys 
the Genius of Literature, and treats their bad books according to their demerit. 
While this condition of things continues, can the booksellers be exonerated from 
blame? Where is their patronage, patriotism, or generosity, rendered, as it is, on 
requisition, to the favourites of England? Or in what consists the reputation of a 
kept badaud who pufis all things without discrimination ? Galt, in his autobiography, 
has admirably described the editor of a newspaper; he says, 

“ No species of literature affords so wide a scope for arrogance, or calls for less 
knowledge, than the editorship of a newer er. But it does require some know- 
ledge, though of a kind not very worshipful. An editor ought to be acquainted 
with the private history of public men, and the more invidious his information is, 
the greater will be his advantage, for somehow the world thinks that base and bad 
motives havea stronger, a more acrid influence over human affairs than they really 
have, because the sordid prudent preach that mankind should be treated as rogues, 
till they are found to be only fools.” ; 

And the greatest of all the German poets and philosophers, Goethe asserts that 
he has been long “ convinced that newspapers exist only to amuse the multitude 
and to throw dust into their eyes, as to the affairs of the day.” , 

Yet almost all our literature is subject to the opinions of the hacks of the daily 

ress. They pronounce their judgments, invita minerva though ex cathedra. 

hey sit in judgment on the few truly literary periodicals we do possess and dole 
out their praise or censure as if either deserved a moment’sthought. We are glad 
that a controversy has arisen on this theme; and we hope it will not rest until the 
onage of some of our Anglicised publishers is properly appreciated, and our 
iterature rescued from the sycophantic eulogies of the newsvenders. We thank 
God, our work has never been patronized by a bookseller, nor puffed by a retailer 
of politics and monstrosities. 


The Boarding School Pianist—Most Gentle Reader, that art of a learned pro- 
fession or perchance an editor, and lovest, at the matin, vesper or midnight hour, 
to-devote thy spirit to abstruse thoughts or lofty imaginings—didst thou ever select 
thy office in the vicinity of a modern boarding school and hear, from dawn, through 
daylight, even till after the halloo of thenightwatch, the thrumming and thumping 
of amisnamed piano—the jangling, clanging and bellowing of a forte and the mu- 
sical shrieks and yells of a miss who is learning the fashionable accomplishments 
of the day? Ifthou hast wisely shunned the neighbourhood of select seminaries, 
little knowest thou our sufferings. Our auditory nerves are convulsed by the dis- 
mal sounds of distress which echo through our office; and we sympathize, even in 
the midst of our studies, with the screaming victim of musica] mania, whose croak- 
ing voice bears testimony to paacnaty disease. The girl will crown the martyr- 
doms she inflicts by self-destruction; for never did such sounds issue from uncor- 
rupted lungs. Ye Gods! she is at it again, while we talk of it, and never dida 
conventicle or coterie reecho such unearthly shrieks. Up—up—up go her octaves, 
her quavers, her falsettos, her ultra quavers, her sopranos, as if Beelzebub himself 
had turned musician, and the Prince of Darkness were amusing his leisure in 
composing accompaniments toa cracked kettledrum. We implorethee, Gentle Read- 
er, never take an office next door to a fashionable boardingschool! 


The new Italian Opera House was opened in New York on the 18th of Novem- 
ber. Signorina Fanti is the prima donna. 
_. Maroncelli, the friend of Silvio Pellico, who endured the uttermost tyranny of 
the Austrian fiend in the dungeons of Spielburg, has come to this country with let- 
ters from Lafayette. He is the leader of the chorus at the opera in New York, 
being obliged to support himself by his talent for music, which was his favourite 
amusement in happier days. 


Ferdinand VII. the Beloved, King of Spain, died on the 29th of October. M. 
Zea Bermudez, the Metternich of the Peninsula, has been appointed one of the 
Regency. Hispania, we fear, will rival, ere long, the horrors of that atrocious 
civil war which is now devastating the beautiful fields of Lusitania. .The time has 
arrived when every king should fall, or head and crown descend together. 

Ferdinand VII. was bornat San Lorenzo, on the 14th of October, 1784, and suc- 
ceeded to the crown of Spain by the death of his father, on the 19th of March, 1808. 
His Majesty had four consorts,—by the first three he had no issue. He was first 
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married to Maria Antoinette Therese, daughter of Ferdinand, VI. King of the 
Two Sicilies, who died on the 2lst of May, 1806; secondly, to Isabella Maria 
Francesca, daughter of John VI., King of Portugal, who died on the 26th Decem- 
ber, 1818; thirdly, to Maria Josepha Amelia, daughter of Maximilian, brother of 
Anthony, King of Saxony, who died on the 17th of May, 1829; and fourthly, to 
Maria Christina, daughter of Francis, late King of the Two Sicilies, who was 
born on the 28th of April, 1806, and survives the King. His Majesty has left issue 
only two daughters, Maria Isabella Louisa, now Queen of Spain, born October 10, 
1830, and Maria Louisa Ferdinanda, born January 30, 1832. King Ferdinand has 
also surviving him two brothers and one sister—namely, Don Carlos, born March 
29, 1788, married September, 29, 1816, to Maria Francesca d’Assiza, Infanta of 
Portugal, by whom he has three sons; Don Francisco de Paulo, born March 10, 
1794, and married June 12, 1819, to Louisa Charlotte, Princess of the Two Sicilies, 
by whom he has three sons and three daughters; and Maria Isabella, born July 6, 
1789, who became the second consort of the late King Francis, of Naples, by whom 
she had tive sons and six daughters. 


We announced in our last number, with all befitting solemnity, admiration and 
awe, the forthcoming Epic of the unequalled novelist, the unrivalled dramatist, the 
incomparable poet, the accomplished guager, James McHenry, Hibernian doctor, 
and Sir Walter Scott of America. If the envious foes of the peerless medicus deem 
us too eulogistic, we assure them that there is nothing in mind, morals or medicine 
—nothing in physics or metaphysics—nothing in art or nature—which McMini- 
mus McCobtha McHenry is unable to imagine and illustrate, except a poetic 
thought or an honourable action. 


The Arctic Expedition —Every friend to humanity and pyar ca will rejoice in 
the return of Captain Ross, after three years of action and suffering, to his native 
land. With what exultation did the arctic wanderer hail the shores of England, 
and with what gladness was his restoration hailed! Even hope had almost ex- 
ti in the bosoms of his most sanguine friends: and the expedition of Captain 

ack in quest of the lost commander, generous and noble as it was, could have 
been deemed little better than chimerical even by those who patronized the pro- 
ject of the magnanimous sailor. The daring adventurer, however, has returned 
to his fatherland, and the messenger is now on his way to recall the heroic friend 
from his pilgrimage. 


Dr Wainwright, the fashionable and graceful preacher of Grace Church, has 
disgraciously declined his ministrations to the graces of New York, and accepted 
a call of grace from Boston. Though the Graces be a trinity, yet a trinitied 
salary finds grace in the eyes of the most devout. 


The Philanthropist in Limbo.—Silas E. Burrows, the soidisant philanthropist 
and monument builder, has been recently arraigned before the Superior Court of 
New York, charged with the seduction of Mary Carew, an orphan, who formerly 
resided with his father and whom he had known from early childhood. The vic- 
tim is the sister of Mrs Van Haun, the widowed mother of four chidren, who 
keeps a respectable boardinghouse in Vestey street. We have seldom read testi- 
monies less equivocal than those of the witnesses summoned on this exciting trial ; 
and, did we not know this world and the influences which sway it, we should be 
astonished at the issue—the Jury would not agree upona verdict! The public, 
however, will judge for itself, and fear not to express its judgment. It has been 
deluded and disgusted long enough by hyprocritical almsgivers and ostentatious 
philanthropists; who found professorships, organize associations, build monu- 
ments, puritanize, dogmatize, tappanize and giradize to acquire notoriety and win 
the spoils of mammon, while the veriest pittance they confer on suffering virtue or 
national literature is called philanthropy, charity dnd christian oblation! New 
York, the reservoir of European vagabonds and criminals, who would demoralize 
and degrade the purest society—is infested with innumerable hordes of depredators, 
from the squalid wretch who preys on plundered garbage, to the splendid vil- 
lain who banquets on the agonies of violated virtue. It is a scene of extremest 
peril to ge emale not protected by overawing manly power; and, sooner would 
we lay the dearest female relative in holy earth, than comniit her to a mighty 
acheron of defilement, misery and shame. There the satans and abaddons (at 
once, tempters and destroyers) of disorganized society hurry triumphantly on 
their infernal career; therethe * * * * the * * * * the * * * * 
the * * * and their fellow miscreants exult in enormities which, in sober truth, 
the very prince of devils would never perpetrate. Yet, they are all honourable men 
—very respectable—and of excellent standing in the world—and sometimes in the 
church, while their victims are invariably loose characters, unchaste and kee 
‘houses of ill fame! Where shall the wronged find refuge? where shall the robbed 
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seek reparation? when will justice doom an affluent lozel to expiate his crimes 
with the ragged felon ? 

Well might Astrea take her flight to other realms, if the ancients could sup- 
press or evade just, punishment with the facility of the moderns. 

A nobler, more generous and virtuous people exist not on earth than thousands 
of the merchant princes of New York. he crimes, which desecrate individuals 
and desolate happy firesides, should never be reflected on the eminent and exem- 

my community, among whom they are committed; but they should not be suf- 
ered to triumph in impunity, however affluent and powerful be the perpetrator. 


The Congress.—Another agitated and tempestuous session of the American Con- 
gress hascommenced. The feuds of faction, the animosities of parties and all the vio- 
lences of political brigandism are utterly foreign and revolting both from our 
‘profession and our feelings. But, if we know our own hearts, we love our country 
and its glorious constitution with the profoundest affection; and would not desire 
to survive its disunion. The most exciting topics, and questions, involving the 
intensest interest, will arise, during the session, to demand the wisdom of the sage 
and the eloquence of the orator in their investigation and decision. These, we 
hope, will be wisely manifestated—for the loftiest genius and the deepest know- 
ledge may be made the instruments of indiscretion and injustice. If individual 
rivalries, the jealousies of sections, mercenary impulses or ambitious designs sway 
the minds of our senators and representatives; if their resistance to the govern- 
ment or their support of its administration is influenced by partial, selfish, sinister 
motives; if patriotism becomes the mere watchword of the disorganizing dema- 
gogue, and the possession of power involves the principles of despotism; if ho- 
nour and honesty in politics are deemed the visionary poetics of Arcadia, and the 
Senate House and the Representative Hall are converted into the arene of 

asts and gladiators; wo to the worldwatched liberties of our magnificent con- 
ederacy! wo to the late found Freedom of humankind! 

Let not the example and the counsels of our Revolutionary Patriarchs and Mar- 
p be lost upon their descendants. Let one great, all pervading, all controlling 
thought influence the statesman, the orator, the representative and the senator ; 
amidst all the conflict of parties—all the wild rage of faction, My Country, one, 
great, indivisible—the United States shall claim the love, obedience and devotion 
of my consecrated heart and mind! 


The Cholera and Yellow Fever, during the two months of September and Octo- 
ber, destroyed sixteen hundred lives in the devoted city of New Orleans—The 
Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad was opened, with the customary ceremonies, 
on the 14th of November. We are so accustomed to prodigies in improvement 
that we cease to wonder at almost any enterprize.—More than two million four 
hundred thousand gallons of whiskey were sold in New York, during the year 
1831. The temperance societies do not appear to be supreme.—John Neal has 

ublished in the Knickerbocker a most virulent and illwritten attack upon Dr 
Bowring, the Scoomplishet editor of the Westminster Review. Is it not astonish- 
ing that a respectable periodical will permit the vindictive, vulgar and menda- 
cious spirit of this Neal to soil its pages? We know his assertions to be false, and 
his conclusions, the very dictates of malevolence ; and so, hereafter, we shall prove 
them.—Sir John Herschel] has gone to the Cape of Good Hope to observe the 
fixed stars of the southern hemisphere.—The widow of the celebrated Dr Jenner 
died, lately, at Plymouth, England.—T he remains of the heroic and martyred Ney 
are about to be removed from Pere la Chaise to the Pantheon. 


The American Institute of Letters.—Mrx J. J. Adams, who sustains a high reputation 
as an actor and editor, having kindly offered his. valuable aid. in the creation of a 
fund for the pessonis literary society lately organized under the above appellation 
it is intended, at an early day, to propane a. theatrical benefit, which shall combine 
the histrionic attractions of those who unite great powers of personation to high 
literary abilities and acquirements. Mr Adams is well known to all who are in- 
terested either in the loftier drama, or our hebdomadal literature. Though the 
stage is but the scene of his recreation, yet, he there demands the applause of the 
sternest judges; but he isa man of action, of business and of thought. As the 
associate propriptor and correspondent of the New York Weekly Atlas and Con- 
stellation, he contributes much to our current national literature and commands 
the respect of every lover of his country. He now offers his services to originate.a 
capital to be devoted to decayed American authors and the encouragement. of 
American. letters ; and we are pleased to hear that a celebrated foreign actor, 
now among us, will render his fascinating performance. subservient to the promo- 
tion of so excellent a design, Could the play be Othello, and Mr Maywood be in- 
pe be enact his admirable Iago, we would not desire a more attractive enter- 
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We acknowledge the receipt of the Rev Dr Lindsley’s letter and enclosure of 
the 25th of November. Notwithstanding the polite terms, in which he expresses 
his interest in our success, we assure the President of the Nashville University 
that he could confer upon us no greater favour and upon our readers no higher 
pleasure than the communication of one of his eloquent and masterly articles. 


New Works.—The long announced memoir and writings of the late Robert C. 
Sands, edited by Verplanck and Bryant, are in press and will be published during 
the winter. 

John Neal, the wellknown libeller and most mischievous of all lunatics, has per- \ 

trated another Yankee novel in two volumes, with which he menaces the pub- 
fie Pen, ink and paper should be interdicted to this crazy defamer, who ought to 
enjoy a quiet ward in bedlam. 


Necrology.—Miss Frances Mayo Scott, daughter of the gallant general, died, in 
New York, on the 20th of November, in the sixteenth year of her age. On the 
same day, and in the same city, died E. Duyckink, aged sixtynine, an old and 
respectable bookseller. Thus blooming youth and hoary age sink before the ter- 
rible destroyer. Rajah Rammohun Roy, the learned Brahmin and christian con- 
vert, died lately in London. 

Sir John Stevenson, the celebrated musical composer, died lately at Bec- 
tive House, Ireland, the residence of his daughter, the Marchioness of Head- 
fort, in his seventyfourth year. He composed the music of Moore’s Irish Melodies 
and eminently illustrated that impetuous vivacity and bonhommie which charac- 
terize the milesians of the Emerald Isle. 


The appointment, by the Administration, of Benjamin Franklin Butler, Esq. to 
the high and honourable office of Attorney General of the United States, has given 
universal satisfaction to every true lover of his country. 


Punctuation.—We should be pleased to see.a uniformly correct system of punc- 
tuation adopted by our editorial contemporaries. There is no propriety in retain- 
ing the point or colon after the abbreviations of Master, Mistress, Doctor, etc. 
Such point should be used, only when the first part of a word (Mass. or Conn. for 
instance) isemployed. Yet even in this we do not imitate the usage we have 
adopted from foreign languages. Dom or don is the first part of domine, master ; 
yet a colon is never used after it. Mrand Mrs are the first and final letters of 
master and mistress, and it would be just as appropriate to affix the point after the 
don, when fully written out, as it is afterthe abridgment.—A comma, should never 
come between a nominative noun and a verb, unless the sentence is parenthetical ; 
and a singular noun, immediately associated with pluralities, should not be nomi- 
native to a plural verb, as it is often doomed to be. We dislike, also, the use of 
compound words; we would banish the hyphen from the language; we have no 
more necessity for its use, than a tailor’s walking block has for corsets, or a fash- 
ionable belle for gigots and. protuberances. 

Modern Reviewers.—When talent is united with unbounded assurance, and 2 
high degree of human knowledge is misapplied to the most ungenerous purposes, as 
in the person.of Gifford, reviews—unprofitable fabrications in their best modern 
estate—become the worst of plagues. An idiot may propose questions which a 
philosopher could not answer. The lowest ——— may ridicule the choicest 
productions. of gifted genius, and convert, by contemptible quibbling, the finest 
thoughts into fustian and nonsense. Maturin thought more in one hour than all 
his enemies did in a century; one minute of his life was worth an eternity of theirs. 
Lady Morgan possesses twice the genius of any Quarterly Reviewer that ever 
breathed, Reviews, in these days, are fireships, sent from the great fleet of litera- 
ture, and: indebted -to the labours andi thoughts—the wealth and invaluable stores 
of authors, for all their noise and disaster, as well as their smoky illuminations. 
From the midnight studies of poets and philosophers, they derive that learning 
which is so affectedly displayed ; condemning the book that none may read it, they 
plunder all the diamonds contained in it, and scatter them among their own crude 
vagaries, to show how completely the author has failed to do what they, with far 
less opportunity, have so quickly achieved !* Like jackals, they live on the spoils 
of the lion; like the lammergeyer, they croak among the heights of literature, 
while they exist only on the destruction of genius. 

Like the wood devils in the Hartz mountains, they assassinate and despoil every 
traveller, who comes in their way, and then boast themselves the Lords of the terri- 
tory. Enfin—there is nothing so mean, nothing so uncandid, that they will hesi- 


* A flagrant instance of this conduct may be seen in the ruffian Gifford’s review 
of Lady Morgan’s Italy, as well as.in. the moral assassination of Keats and Shelley, 
and the actual murder of Mrs Mary Robinson. 
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tate to perform. They will pray, like devotees, before the rich shrine which they 
are about to violate; they will sing, like seraphim and act like harpies. There 
are no greater pests on earth than they, who preach righteousness and perpetrate 
villany. But reviewers are privileged—they generally possess 


“ Just enough of learning to misquote.” 


As a rarity, however, they are sometimes liberal and just. Sometimes they will 
personate syrens, if perfectly sure that Scylla or a is not far off. Or, if 
any special temporal advantage is to be derived from flattery, why, then they will 
roar so sweetly that Bottom would confess himself outdone, were that honest 
counterpart of the ass alive to hear them. Then the bullets of the brain fly harm- 
lessly about ; apa Bap aig blacken no one; they fawn and crouch, like the spaniel, 
contented to obtain by fair means what they will obtain, at all events, by foul; for, 
if they cannot inveigle, they will gorge. T'o be dreaded, they will look very fierce, 
and wear mustachios longer than their rentroll of calumnies; to be loved, they 
will gesticulate and attitudinize the goodness of their nature, like a French per- 
ruquier or an Italian macaroni. To leave metaphor, I do verily believe that there 
is, generally, more honesty, more manhood, more real integrity of purpose among 
the condottieri of the Alps, or the guerillas of the Pyrenees, or the Arabs of the 
desert, than among ninetenths of those reviewers who profess to labour for the pub- 
lic good, and to be oracular vehicles of universal belief. 
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A Map of Nashville, with engravings. J. 
P. Ayres. 1833. 

The spirit,which suggests the publica- 
tion of national and local annals, me- 
moirs, legends, statistics and geographi- 
cal illustrations of our dear fatherland, 
is in the highest degree commendable. 
Though our mountains and rivers are 
not clothed with the beauty of the old 
mythology or chivalric romance: though 
our cities have not been made memorable 
by a thousand deeds of heroism, martyr- 
dom, triumph, and suffering; and though 
our people prefer the household hearth 
to all the pomp of military glory; yet 
have we a ant cause to indulge ra- 
tional pride and rejoice in the day of our 
existence. We have much to remember, 
to do and to anticipate. Population and 
power are spreading over our prosper- 
ous and happy land, with unparalleled 
rapidity. hat was yesterday a forest, 
is today a hamlet, and will be tomorrow 
almost a town. If our institutions with- 
stand the torrents of European corrup- 
tion, which deluge the Republic, well 
may we exult to be called citizens of the 
United States. The growth of Nash- 
ville has been, perhaps, less rapid than 
that of many American towns; but the 
Statistics, here presented, would astonish 
the indolent and slavish European,were 
they illustrated in the decaying monarch- 
ies of the East. The Map is adorned 
with beautiful engravings of public in- 
stitutions and romantic countryseats, 
among which is the Hermitage of our 
venerable President. 


The Down Easters. By John Neal. 
New York. Harper & Brothers. 1833. 

The announcement, which we have 
given in this very number of this ve 
work, sufficiently expresses the senti- 


ments the book is calculated to inspire. 
The Novel, if that can be called such 
which exhibits nothing new; or romance, 
if that deserves the name, which displays 
nothing marvellous but its own madness 
—has neither beginning nor end, neither 
interest, utility, nor sense. It is to the 
last degree incoherent, vulgar, and pro- 
fane, and fraught with vile passions, de- 
veloped in the vilest gibberish. We are 
astonished that respectable publishers 
will dishonour their names by attaching 
them to such a book by such a man, who, 
if not actually a maniac, possesses all 
the mischievous cunning and malevo- 
lence of an alienated mind. We shall 
be more astonished yet if any man in his 
right reason ever finishes the perusal of 
this chaotic congeries of all that is ab- 
surd, contemptible, and wicked. John 
Neal, as a trader, lawyer, author, -edi- 
tor, boxer, and abuser, has long been 
an unwearied seeker of unenviable no- 
toriety; for this he virulently calumniated 
his country abroad—for this he now ca- 
lumniates those by whose bounty he ex- 
isted abroad. Ail, who desire to throw 
away both time and money, would do 
well to buy and read these outpourings 
of a disordered imagination. 


The Offering, a Christmas and New 
Year's Present. Philadelphia. Thomas 
T. Ash. 1834. 

This is a very beautiful book, and will 
be to many, during the Holy Days, a 
most oem com testimonial of unes- 
tranged affection. We have alluded, in 
a previous number, to the beauty of se- 
veral of the embellishments and illustra- 
tions, which, certainly, will increase the 
the reputation of mezzotint and Sartain. 
It would be as agreeable to commend as 
truly the contributions which constitute 
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the volume, but with the exception of 
the occasional good sense and good wri- 
ting of Miss and Mrs Sedgwick and 
Mrs Hughs, it is impossible to praise 
highly the contents of this beautiful an- 
nual, The names attached to such arti- 
cles as The Interview, the Pilgrim, and 
the Alps cannot induce us to marvel and 
admire. If the authors were ambitious 
of notoriety, they should have sought it 
with more discretion. Mr Ash, whose 
enterprize and judgment we have often 
had occasion to praise, would do wisely 
to require for his Offering articles as 
eloquent and original as many of those 
that adorn his Pearl. But, perhaps, we 
are forgetting ourself in injudicious be- 
cause unnecessary criticism of a very 
handsome New Year’s forget-me-not; as 
the obvious design of these works is ra- 
ther to rekindle the dormant affections, 
and revive the holy memories of the 
heart than to require or impart the lof- 
tier powers of the intellect. 


The Aristucrat; An American Tale 
by the author of Zoe. 2 vols. Philadel- 
phia, Key & Biddle. 

Notwithstanding our opinion that this 
production is not equal to Zoe, we think 
it a clever and well told tale. It has 
evidently been written in much haste, 
and the author has consequently exposed 
himself unnecessarily to the hypercriti- 
cism of fastidions newsvenders. He has 
certainly talents of a high order, enriched 
with classic learning and imbued with 
an ardent love for all that is great, good, 
and magnificent, in nature or in art. 

Zoe is a production which we read 
with much pleasure, as it bore evident 
marks of intellect; the characters, the 
scenes, the dialogues, the descriptions 
and the whole narration display the skill 
of a writer of superior powers, and we 
regretted that there was any falling off 
in his second essay.. But the inferiority 
is more to be ascribed to the subject, 
than to any neglect of the writer,—and 
the admirers of Zoe if they do not 
meet with the gorgeous descriptions, 
and spirit stirring scenes, which distin- 
guish that production, will still find 
much to amuse and entertain them in 
the graphic story of the Aristocrat. 

The tale is true to nature, and the 
personages, who figure in the work, are 
such as we meet with, in our eve 
day walks, exchange salutations with 
in the streets, and are constantly com- 
ing in contact with in the necessary inter- 
course of life. 

The hero of the tale, Jack Poguey be- 
longs to a large family, and is a well 
portrayed character. His meanness, ser- 
vility, brutality and tyranny are vivid- 
Vy displayed in his conduct and life, and 
the book will have its utility, in exhibit- 
ing to the public, the career of the indivi- 
dual, who thrives and fattens upon the 
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most despicable practises and thrusts 
himself into the society of the good, upon 
the grounds of his success. He is the 
best drawn person in the book, and the 
author has, certainly, done nothing more 
than dispense justice, in holding up to 
scorn and detestation the numerous and 
extensive family of the Pogueys, by giv- 
ing the life, principles and manners of 
their worthy relative Jack. 
Doctor Senecks we admire, and we 
are kindly disposed to Wolfy. : 
Pompey is an odd fish, notwithstand- 

ing his attachment to turtle catching. 

iss Lee we are in love with, and as 
for Miss Clifford we can only say that if 
her friend had been absent, we should 
have been in the situation of the dying 
swain, whose heart was stolen by the fair 
sheperdess of his native hills. 

illiam Maxwell isa nobleand gene- 
rous youth, and he occupies an impor- 
tant place in the narrative. 

ithout extending our remarks, we 
conclude this brief notice by saying that 
the plot of the Aristocrat is good—the 
conversations are sustained with no in- 
considerable spirit and grace, the lan- 
guage is pure and natural, and many of 
the scenes are of an affecting and inter- 
esting character. 


Lovell’s Folly. A novel. By Caroline 
Lee Hentz, author of De Lara, Lamorah 
ete. Cincinnati. Hubbard & Edmunds. 
1833. . 333 


The merited reputation, which Mrs 
Hentz acquired as a dramatist, will be 
revived and augmented by the publica- 
tion of this volume in another depart- 


ment of literature. The mystery of the 
plot is sustained with skill; the charac- 
ters, especially the females, are con- 
ceived and gelineated with force and 
fidelity ;-every dialogue and description 
accelerates the history; and the moral 
deduced is fraught with great political 
importance and national interest. The 
obvious design of the work is to allay the 
jealousies, soften the prejudices and fra- 
ternize the feelings of the Novanglians 
and the Southrons. <A valetudinarian 
lady from the Old Dominion seeks men- 
tal and noe restoration among the 
rugged hills of New England ; and, as if 
to confirm the prejudices she has inherit- 
ed and transmitted to her daughter who 
accompanies her, her carriage breaks 
down in a country village of Guesslanc 

and she and the proud Virginian heires: 
are surrounded by the various and well 
drawn characters of the place; the ill 
natured, obtuse and scheming Miss 
Maryriwood; the romantit, sentimental, 
mock heroical Florence ; the high heart- 
ed, resolved and self sacrificing Catha- 
rine; the tender and ethereal Viola, 
whom one almost adores; the proud, de- 
voted Rovington ; the stately and patron- 
izing proprietor of Lovell’s Folly; the 
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eavesdropping retainer and telltale spin- 
ster Pepperill; the facetious Dr Chand- 
ler; and the admirable Mrs Elmwood. 
No reader can ever confound any two of 
these various characters, or mistake 
their characteristic speeches. In their 
creation and;developement, Mrs Hentz 
has displayed an intimate knowledge of 
life’s varieties, and a singular felicity 
both of portraiture and colloquy. The 
utter immedicable wretchedness of Mrs 
Sutherland’is, perhaps, somewhat exag- 
gerated; but, of every thing else we are 
gratified to record our most favourable 
opinion. The fair author has not con- 
tented herself with the production merely 
of an amusing novel, but has interspersed 
salutary ‘reflections and benevolent in- 
struction. She has brought the chivalric 
South to the thrifty North, and taught 
the proud Virginian to love the poor 
though independent Yankee. She has 
dignified and ennobled the often un- 
esteemed and humiliated profession of a 
schoolteacher ; and she has unfolded the 
miseries that attend on opulence as well 
as the perpetuated envy, begetting ha- 
tred, which springs from collegiate life. 
We have read Mrs Hentz’s novel with 
interest, pleasure and profit; it breathes 
the benign spirit of a gentle and feeling 
heart, that sympathizes with all the 
works of the glorious Deity, and loves to 
impart its affections and its thoughts. 
An analysis of the plot would necessarily 
lessen the interest of the reader in the 
narrative; and we desire that others 
may enjoy this truly delightful work as 
we have enjoyed it. There is nothing 
foreign, flippant, or hackneyed about it; 
everything is American—purely Ame- 
rican—and we thank Mrs Hentz fora 
book as signally characterized by na- 
tional spirit as itis by the love of all 
that is magnanimous and exalting. 


Death in Disguise; a Temperance 
Poem. By Macdonald Clarke. Boston. 
B. B. Mussey. 1833. pp. 36, 18mo. 

PoorClarke has done his best toaston- 
ish and estrange the world. The multi- 
tude of his wild phantasies and ostenta- 
tious oddities would fill a folio in des- 
cription. In the midst, however, of all 
his eccentricities and his bedlamisins, 
ever and anon, the true poetic radiance, 
the mens divinior of mind in its loftiest 
mood, flashes forth from the dark masses 
of the thunder clouds and illumines the 
= of glory which he might have trod. 

ut the intellect of the poor poet is shat- 
tered; its energies dispersed; its beau- 
ties dimmed; its powers of coherent 
thought forever gone. The unsympa- 
thizing world has chilled his heart, but 
the fire isin his brain. The cruel reali- 
ties of life have clung to his naked and 
agonizing bosom, but it is darkened by 
no misanthr The quaintest good 
humour, the oddest wit, sometimes, the 
sublimest imaginations have their home 
in his perverted, undisciplined and unor- 
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dered mind. His affections have been 
misled and his soul bewildered by causes 
we cannot develope ; and the only conso- 
lation the wandering and visionary min- 
strel seems to enjoy, is the maniac music 
of his lyre. He cherishes no evil pas- 
sion, indulges no degraded appetite, but 
walks the earth like an unregarded phan- 
tom. Seldom is he saluted, for there are 
few capable of defying prejudice; and 
most rarely is his name uttered but with 
an epithet of scorn; still is his spirit un- 
ruffled and his heart unsoiled by the tem- 
pest and the mildew around him. - No- 
thing, that he has ever written, can live 
beyond the moment of its birth, for dis- 
order and disarray reign paramount in 
his imaginings; but we cannot forbear 
to express, what we have ever felt, the pro- 
foundest pity for his sufferings, admira- 
tion of the faculties, which, if unestrang- 
ed, might have led him tu renown, and 
regret that a mind, so essentially poetic, 
should waste itself in rhymes which the 
world will never honour or perpetuate. 


Canterbury Tales. By Sophiaand Har- 
riet Lee,2 vols. Philadelphia. Carey, 
Lea-& Blanchard. 1833. 

These tales have acquired, and very 
deservedly, a high degree of popularity. 
They are excellent specimens of fine fe- 
male composition, and display, in their 
execution and finish, minds of superior 
powers and education. In these volumes 
are comprised six tales, Arundel, Con- 
stance, Lothaire, Cavendish, Montford, 
and the Two Emilys; and it would be 
difficult to designate which are the best, 
as all are well entitled to the praise of 
excellence. A pure vein of morality 
pervades the whole; the plots of the sto- 
ries are happily conceived; the narra- 
tives are plain and unembarrassed; the 
dialogues, sprightly and amusing, and 
the descriptions, animated and pictur- 
esque. The intensely interesting story 
of Kruitzner was the original of Byron’s 
Tragedy of Werner; and we read the 
sg with far deeper interest than the 
atter. 


London Nights’ Entertainments. 2 
vols, Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1833. 

Mr Ritchie has presented to the pub- 
lic a series of tales and confessions, which 
deserve more pee and eulogy 
than any of his other performances. On 
the work before us, he has displayed a 
magical power in portraying that of 
which, heretofore, we thought him inca- 
pable. On acold, gloomy, dark night, 
when the wind is blowing from the 
northeast, we know of no book that is so 
well calculated to dispel the tedium of 
solitary seclusion, as the one before 
us. The tales are exquisitely told, the 
characters are admirably drawn, and the 
interest, attached to each, is such as to 
powerfully awaken and rivet the atten- 
tion of the reader. 























